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A  S  IN  1938,  there  are  no  bibliographies  to  be  listed  except  the 
^  annual  ones  in  Arkiv  for  nor  disk  filologi  and  Acta  philologica 
scandinavica.  Hence  we  begin  with  the  editions. 

Ejnar  Munksgaard  has  published  three  volumes  of  his 
Corpus  Codicum  Islandicorum  Medii  ^vi:  (Vol.  XII)  A  Book  of 
Miracles  MS  No.  645  4to  of  the  Arna-Magnaean  Collection  in  the 
University  Library  of  Copenhagen.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Anne  Holtsmark  (Copenhagen,  1938).  (Vol.  XIII)  The  Arna- 
Magncean  Manuscript  557  4to,  containing  inter  alia  the  History 
of  the  First  Discovery  of  America.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dag 
Stromback  (Copenhagen,  1940).  (Vol.  XIV)  Codex  Regius  of  the 
Younger  Edda  MS  No.  2367  4to  in  the  old  Royal  Collection  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Elias  Wessen  (Copenhagen,  1940). 

Miss  Holtsmark’s  introduction  shows  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  on  the  translations  of  miracles  in  the  first  manuscript — 
the  Latin  originals  have  not  been  found.  Stromback  advocates 
impartial  weighing  of  the  evidence  in  the  older  Eiriks  saga  rauda 
and  the  later  Groenlendinga  pdttr  on  the  assumption  that  they 
represent  two  different  sets  of  oral  tradition.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  there  is  no  diplomatic  edition  of  Eiriks  saga  after  this  MS. 
Wessen  writes  thoughtfully  about  Snorra  Edda.  Snorri,  he  thinks, 
wrote  Hdttatal  first,  out  of  his  interest  in  metrics;  after  that  he 
treated  the  poetic  diction  in  Skdldskapartndl  and  finally  the 
mythology  in  Gylfaginning. 

The  Icelandic  Ancient  Text  Society  has  issued  of  tslenzk 
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fornrit:  (1)  Vatnsdosla  saga,  HallfreSar  saga,  Kormdks  saga, 
Hrdmundar  pdttr  halta,  Hrafns  pdttr  GuSrunarsonar.  Einar  01. 
Sveinsson  gaf  ut.  (Reykjavik,  1939,  Vol.  VIII.)  (2)  Ljdsvetninga 
saga  me'5  pdttutn,  Reykdoela  saga  ok  Vfga-SkiUu,  Hreidars  pdttr. 
Bjorn  Sigfusson  gaf  ut.  (Reykjavik,  1940,  Vol.  X.) 

E.  0.  Sveinsson  considers  Kormdks  saga  to  be  among  the 
oldest  of  Islendinga  sggur  (after  1200),  dating  Hallfre'Sar  saga  ca. 
1220  and  Vatnsdcela  ca.  1270.  Impulses  to  write  the  two  last 
named  came  from  the  monastery  at  pingeyrar,  while  Kormdks 
saga  may  have  been  inspired  by  influences  from  the  saga  school 
of  BreitJafjgrtir.  The  two  sagas  edited  by  Bjorn  Sigfusson  have 
been  the  stock  examples  in  the  argument  of  the  Freiprosa 
theorists:  Ljdsvetninga  saga  because  of  its  many  episodes 
(peettir),  Reykdoela  because  of  its  numerous  references  to  variants 
in  the  oral  tradition.  B.  Sigfusson  has  had  the  difficult  task  of 
accommodating  these  sagas  to  the  Buchprosa  theory.  The  results 
are  rather  complicated,  and  not  always  convincing.  He  dates 
Reykdoela  ca.  1250,  Ljdsvetninga  saga  A  after  1256,  and  Ljdsv.  C 
ca.  1270. 

An  interesting  edition,  because  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America,  is  Frederic  T.  Wood’s  Eddie  Lays  (place  of  publication 
not  given,  1940).  This  is  a  selection,  rearranged  for  pedagogical 
purposes,  with  a  good  short  introduction  and  a  glossary  which 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  might,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  better  planned.  Cf.  A.  M.  Sturtevant’s  review  in  SS,  1941, 
Vol.  XVI,  pp.  197-200. 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  only  saga  translation  that  I 
have  come  across:  J.  Piebenga:  Hrafnkel,  prester  fen  Frey,  ut  it 
Yslansk  oerset  (Brandenburgh  &  Co., — Snits,  1939),  a  Frisian 
translation  of  Hrafnkels  saga. 

Manuscripts 

“Of  no  work  in  Icelandic  are  there  extant  so  many  manu¬ 
scripts  as  there  are  of  the  Jdnsbdk,”  says  Halldor  Hermannsson 
in  his  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  Jdnsbdk  (Islandica,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  Ithaca,  1940).  It  follows  that  the  200  manuscripts  of 
this  text,  which  for  four  centuries  was  the  law  code  of  Iceland, 
are  ideally  suited  for  the  studying  of  the  development  of  the 
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art  of  illumination  as  practised  by  the  best  scribes  in  Iceland. 
This  is  precisely  what  Hermannsson  does,  hence  this  book  is, 
in  a  way,  the  continuation  of  his  more  comprehensive  work 
Icelandic  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Corp.  Cod. 
Isl.  Med.  jEvi.,  Vol.  VII,  Copenhagen,  1934). 

In  his  “Two  Icelandic  Manuscripts”*  Paul  R.  Lieder  gives 
welcome  information  about  two  manuscripts,  bound  in  one 
volume,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sira  Jon  Erlendsson  of  Villinga- 
holt,  the  scribe  of  Bishop  Brynjolfur  Sveinsson,  famous  17th- 
century  collector  of  manuscripts  in  Iceland.  One  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  is  that  of  the  Speculum  regale,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  extant  Old  Norwegian  works.  The  other  is  a  translation  of 
Tragicum  Theatrum  Actorum,  6*  Casuum  Tragicorum  Londini 
.  .  .  (Amstelodami  .  .  .  Anno  1649),  a  historical  work  on  Charles 
the  First  of  England.  The  translation  is  made  by  Sira  Einar 
Gu?5mundsson,  author  of  Skotlands  rimur  (ed.  W.  A.  Craigie, 
Edinburgh,  1895).  Future  editors  of  Speculum  regale  will  have 
to  use  this  manuscript,  while  the  Tragicum  Theatrum  is  one  of 
the  few  indications  in  Iceland  of  interest  in  England  during  the 
17th  century. 

Saga  Studies 

The  beginnings  of  Icelandic  historiography — or  saga  writing 
— are  re-examined  in  the  monograph  Are  frode  och  bans  f orf at¬ 
tar  skap,  a  dissertation  by  Eva  Hagnell  (Lund,  1938).  It  is  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  Ari’s  work,  based  mostly  upon  his  own  and 
Snorri’s  words.  Miss  Hagnell  concludes  that  Ari  wrote  the  two 
Islendingabaekr,  and  that  the  first  (now  lost,  but  used  by 
Snorri)  contained  dttartala  (i.e.,  genealogies  of  Icelanders)  and 
konungacevi  (i.e.,  a  chronological  list  of  kings).  Miss  Hagnell 
believes  that  the  word  scedae,  used  by  H.  Hermannsson  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  composition  of  Islendingabdk  in  its  present  form,  is  a 
16th-century  Latinism  and  therefore  not  relevant. 

As  a  contribution  of  fundamental  importance  for  Landndma 
research,  BarSi  GutJmundsson’s  “Jslenzkt  )jj6tSerni”*  must  be 
mentioned.  In  it  he  boldly  launches  the  novel  opinion  that  the 
Icelanders  are  not  of  Norwegian,  but  of  Danish,  descent.  Main- 

•  Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages,  1939,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  122-129. 

*  Andvan,  1939,  Vol.  LXIV,  pp.  88-105. 
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stays  of  his  theory  are  the  facts:  (1)  that  allodial  rights  (ddals- 
rettr)  are  found  in  Norway,  but  neither  in  Iceland  nor  Denmark, 
(2)  that  the  priest-chieftains,  go'dar,  are  found  in  Iceland  and 
Denmark,  but  not  in  Norway,  and  (3)  that  graves  with  burned 
bodies  are  common  in  Norway,  but  not  found  in  Iceland  or 
Denmark.  His  theory  is  that  there  were  extensive  Danish  viking 
colonies  in  South  and  West  Norway  in  the  9th  century,  and  that 
it  was  primarily  these  Danish  vikings  who  were  driven  away 
by  Harald  the  Hairfair.  Bar?5i  Gutimundsson  does  not  attempt 
to  meet  some  weighty  objections  to  his  theory,  as,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  Icelanders  speak  a  West  Norwegian,  but  not  a 
Danish,  dialect.  In  contrast  to  this  novel  theory,  Olafur  Larusson 
gives  a  rather  conservative  description  of  the  background  of  the 
Icelandic  state  in  “Den  islandske  Fristats  historiske  Forud- 
saetninger.”®  In  this  article  he  opposes  V.  Finsen’s  and  K. 
Maurer’s  theories  concerning  the  sacred  origin  of  the  go'dor'd. 
With  F.  Boden,  Larusson  assumes  that  the  authority  of  the 
goSar  was  connected  with  high  birth,  in  the  same  way  as  were 
chieftaincies  and  kingdoms  elsewhere  in  the  Germanic  world. 

Work  on  the  family  sagas,  stimulated  by  the  editions  in  Ice¬ 
land,  is  still  in  full  swing.  The  late  B.  M.  Olsen’s  lectures  on  the 
sagas,  Um  Islendingasdgur,  have  now  been  brought  to  a  close 
(Safn  til  sogu  Islands,  1939,  Vol.  VI,  7,  pp.  193-427).  In  a  pro¬ 
grammatic  pamphlet,  Hra/nkatla  {Studia  Islandica,  7,  Reyk¬ 
javik,  1940),  Nordal  ridicules  the  naivete  of  scholars  who  have 
preferred  the  evidence  of  Hrafnkels  saga  to  that  of  Landndma,  in 
that  they  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  sagas.  Because 
of  its  consummate  artistry,  Nordal  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  13th  century,  as  a  contemporary  of  Njdla.  The  late  E.  V. 
Gordon  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  his  article  “On  Hrafnkels 
saga  FreysgoSa."*^  This  article  as  well  as  “Eyrbyggja  saga”  by 
G.  N.  Garmonsway  and  “The  Psychology  of  Laxdoela  saga” 
by  James  Drever®  gives  evidence  of  the  interest  in  saga  studies 
in  England. 

A  very  thorough,  and  in  many  parts  constructive,  criticism 

’  Tidskrift  utgiven  av  Juridiska  foreningen  i  Finland,  1939,  pp.  262-275. 

^  Medium  /Emm,  1939,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  1-32. 

‘  Both  in  Saga-Book  of  the  Viking  Society,  1940,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  81-92  and 
107-118. 
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of  the  methods  of  the  Icelandic  school  of  editors  is  Hallvard  Lie’s 
“Noen  metodologiske  overveielser  i  anl.  av  et  bind  av'Islenzk 
fornrit.’”®  The  criticism  is  in  particular  directed  against  G.  Jons- 
son’s  edition  of  Grettis  saga,  but  its  aims  are  broader.  Lie  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  sport  of  author-hunting,  unless  the  author  is  more 
than  a  mere  name.  He  finds  a  chapter  on  chronology  ridiculous 
if  the  work  in  question  is  fiction  rather  than  history.  The  editors, 
according  to  their  own  Buchprosa  theory,  should  strive  to  give 
the  works  in  orthographical  forms  corresponding  to  the  period 
to  which  they  assign  the  works.  Thus  Lie  suggests  one  norm  for 
each  fifty  years  between  1250  and  1400.  But  in  general  Lie  does 
not  criticize  the  fundamental  views  of  the  editors,  views  that 
seem  destined  to  spread,  though  little  or  no  trace  of  them  is  found 
in  “The  Attitude  of  the  Historians  toward  the  Old  Norse  Sagas” 
by  S.  A.  Anderson.'' 

The  Greenland-Vinland  sagas  have  not  been  neglected. 
Bjorn  portSarson  argues  in  “Eiriks  saga  rautSa,  nokkrar  athuga- 
nir,”* •*  that  this  title,  used  by  Matthias  porSarson  in  his  latest 
edition  of  the  saga  (Islenzk  fornrit,  Vol.  IV),  is  a  misnomer;  it 
should  be  changed  to  porfinns  saga  Karlsefnis.  M.  portSarson 
defends  his  position,  in  “Saga  Eiriks  rautSa,”*  on  the  authority 
of  a  passage  in  6lafs  saga  Tryggvasonar  which  refers  to  Eiriks 
saga,  but  he  admits  that  already  Haukr  Erlendsson  may  have 
used  the  other  title  in  honor  of  his  kinsman  porfinnr. 

Halldor  Hermannsson  gives  a  short  resume  of  his  present 
views  in  “Vinland  Voyages.”'®  J.  Th.  Honti  has  written  three 
articles,  of  which  I  have  seen  “Vinland  and  Ultima  Thule” 
(scrutiny  of  Adam  of  Bremen’s  passage  regarding  Vinland)"  and 
“Late  Vinland  Tradition”  (a  futile  attempt  to  prove  independent 
tradition  for  a  16th-  or  17th-century  tale),"  but  not  his  “New 
Ways  to  the  Vinland  Problems.”"  Judging  by  the  two  first 
named,  the  third  article  is  probably  of  little  value. 

•  MoM,  1939,  pp.  97-138. 

’’  SSN,  1939,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  266-274. 

« Skirnir,  1939,  Vol.  CXIII,  pp.  60-79. 

•  Arhdk  kins  islemka  fornleifafjelags,  1940,  pp.  118-136. 

«  Le  Nord,  1940,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  129-137. 

»  MLN,  1939,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  159-172. 

•*  Modern  Language  Quarterly,  1940,  Vol.  I,  pp.  339-355. 

”  Acta  Ethnologica,  1938,  pp.  17  ff. 
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Folklore  motifs  and  cultural  problems  in  the  Eiriks  saga  are 
discussed  in  “The  Freydfs-incident  in  Eiriks  saga  rau5a,  ch.  1 1,”^* 
by  the  present  writer,  who  finds  in  Irish  sources  the  nearest 
parallels  to  Freydfs’s  peculiar  behavior,  and  in  “Arktischer 
Schamanismus  und  altnordischer  seidr,”  by  A.  Ohlmarks.**  The 
latter  attacks  D.  Stromback’s  interpretation  of  sei'dr.  SeiSr,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ohlmarks,  is  a  typical  subarctic  schamanismus  (a  kind 
of  mild  hysterics),  without  a  lethargic  stage  and  without  a  flight 
of  the  soul,  both  of  which  conditions  occur  in  the  graver  form  of 
the  arctic  schamanismus.  Vardlokkur,  according  to  Ohlmarks,  is 
a  poem  for  enticing  {lokka)  the  spirits  (var'dir)  to  come  and  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  being  questioned. 

Gu?5ni  Jonsson,  writing  on  “Floamanna  saga  og  Landnama,”“ 
concludes  that  Fldamanna  saga's  author  used  Landndma  but 
changed  it  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

In  “Grettir  in  Thorisdal””  Mary  Sandbach  argues  rightly 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  identify  this  “wish-valley”  of  Icelandic 
folklore  with  the  valley  which  Bjorn  Gunnlaugsson  found  in 
Langjokull  and  to  which  he  gave  this  name.  The  outlaw  tradition 
in  Icelandic  folklore,  old  and  new,  has  been  ably  treated  by  Jan 
Spoelstra  in  De  Vogelvrijen  in  de  ijslandsche  Letter kunde  (Utrecht 
dissertation,  Haarlem,  1938). 

Njdla  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  research.  The  episode 
of  King  Brian  together  with  Darra'5arlj6'5  has  been  discussed  by 
A.  J.  Goedheer  in  the  Utrecht  dissertation  Irish  and  Norse 
Traditions  about  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  (Haarlem,  1938).  At  present 
the  Arbdk  bins  islenzka  fornleifafjelags  (1940)  is  replete  with  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  the  topography  of  the  saga,  with  a  view 
towards  determining  where  the  author  lived.  In  his  book  Um 
Njdlu,  E.  6.  Sveinsson  had  favored  Vestr-Skaftafellssysla  as  the 
district  where  the  saga  seemed  best  at  home.  Now  A.  J.  Johnson 
writes  a  long  article  to  defend  the  saga’s  description  of  other 
localities,  especially  that  of  Rangarjjing,  where  he  believes  it  was 
written,  possibly  by  some  one  connected  with  Oddaverjar. 

»  APhSc,  1939,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  246-256. 

Archiv fur  Religionswissenschafl,  1939,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  171-180. 

Aftttcclisrit  helgaS  Einari  Arnorssyni,  Reykjavik,  1940,  pp.  126-134. 

Saga-Book  of  the  Viking  Society,  1940,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  93-106. 
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Matthias  p6r?5arson  and  Sigurgeir  Einarsson  both  elucidate 
single  points  {Fiskivqtn,  Fjallabaksvegr),  while  E.  6.  Sveinsson 
defends  his  former  position,  only  to  be  rebutted  in  a  final  article 
by  A.  J.  Johnson.  Approaching  the  problem  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  language 
of  Njdla  is  not  that  of  Rangarjiing,  but  probably  represents  the 
dialect  of  Skaftafellssyslur. 

In  addition  the  Arbdk  contains  two  articles,  by  M.  FritSriks- 
son  and  Pdll  Jonsson,  on  topography  in  the  Laxdcela  saga  country. 
Other  articles  on  topography  are:  Olafur  Larusson,  “EySing 
pjorsardals,”**  and  G.  Lohse,  “Das  Friesland-Bild  der  Egils 
saga.”**  It  has  long  been  thought  that  pjorsardalr,  well  known 
from  Njdla,  was  laid  waste  in  the  14th  century,  but  O.  Larusson 
marshals  evidence  to  prove  that  this  happened  already  before 
1050. 

In  “Gauks  saga  Trandilssonar”*®  Jon  Helgason  presents  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  to  show  that  the  saga  actually  existed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century.  This  has  long  been  suspected,  but 
the  proof  consisted  only  of  a  very  poorly  legible  notice  (no  trace 
of  it  in  Munksgaard’s  reproduction)  in  MqSruvallabdk,  p.  61  »., 
which  reads:  “lattu  rita  her  vi3  gauks  sogu  trandils  sonar,  mer 
er  sagt  at  herra  grimr  eigi  hana.”  This  notice  is,  besides,  of  some 
value  in  determining  the  age  and  origin  of  MoSruvallabdk;  there 
was  in  1316  a  herra  Grimr  Jlorsteinsson  in  BorgarfjgrSr,  who  died 
in  1350;  but  in  1320  a  herra  Grimr  is  mentioned  as  living  in  the 
North  of  Iceland.  The  evidence,  therefore,  is  not  quite  equivocal. 
Up  to  now,  Mgdruvallabdk  has  been  considered  to  be  from  the 
North  of  Iceland;  the  evidence,  however,  makes  it  possible  to 
place  it  in  Borgarfjgrtir,  perhaps  among  the  relatives  of  Snorri 
Sturluson.  If  Snorri  was  the  author  of  Egils  saga,  we  could  under¬ 
stand  all  the  better  why  it  found  a  place  in  this  great  collection 
of  sagas. 

By  far  the  weightiest  work  in  the  saga  field,  a  work  that  vies 
in  importance  with  Liest^l’s  Family  Sagas,  is  E.  C.  Sveinsson’s 
Sturlungaold.  Drag  urn  islenzka  menningu  d  prettdndu  old  (Reyk- 

»»  Skirnir,  1940,  Vol.  CXIV,  pp.  97-120. 

*•  ZfdPh,  1940,  Vol.  LXV,  pp.  27-33. 

HeiderskrifI  til  Gustav  Indreb^,  Bergen,  1939,  pp.  92-100  (ofiFprint). 
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javik,  1940).  Based  on  the  chaotic  Sturlunga  saga,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  chronicle,  or  rather  a  collection  of  contemporary  sagas  from 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  it  throws  sharply  into  relief  the 
contending  cultural  forces  that  on  the  one  hand  demolished  the 
Old  Icelandic  state  and  on  the  other  brought  the  literature  of 
Iceland  to  its  fullest  and  finest  bloom.  Here  we  have  the  cross¬ 
currents  of  native  and  foreign  forces,  economic,  spiritual,  and 
literary,  which  make  up  the  background  of  the  Icelandic  family 
sagas — if  the  Icelandic  saga  school  is  right.  The  book  is  in¬ 
valuable,  both  as  a  work  on  the  Sturlunga  period  and  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  sagas.  Other  works  on  the  Sturlunga  saga  are: 
Gu'dmundar  saga  d'pra  (Studia  Islandica,  8,  Reykjavik,  1940)  and 
Asbirningar  (Skagfirzk  fradi,  I,  Reykjavik,  1939),  both  by  Mag¬ 
nus  Jonsson.  The  first  sketches  and  explains  the  origins  of  the 
episodic  GuSmundar  saga  d^ra,  one  of  the  sagas  in  the  Sturlunga 
collection.  The  other  is  a  history  of  the  chieftains  of  SkagafjgrtSr, 
according  to  Sturlunga.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  district 
history  of  SkagafjgrtSr,  the  second  being  Landn&m  /  Skagafirdi 
{Skagfirzk  frce'di,  Vol.  II,  Reykjavik,  1940),  by  the  place-name 
specialist  and  law  professor  Olafur  Larusson. 

Compared  with  the  above  material,  the  output  on  the  King's 
sagas  is  scanty.  Erma  Gordon’s  Die  Olafssaga  Tryggvasonar  des 
Odd  Snorrason  (Berlin,  1938)  is  a  work  of  diligence,  but  as  the 
late  A.  Heusler  said  with  reference  to  it:  “Neues  fiber  Odd  Snor¬ 
rason  zu  lehren,  dazu  hatte  es  mehr  Einleben  in  Sprache  und 
Sitte  gebraucht.”  In  “Olav  Trygvas^ns  ferd  til  Vendland  Slt 
1000,”**  P.  Holmesland  suggests  that  Svoldr  is  a  corruption  of 
Vjodr,  the  Old  Slavonic  name  of  the  river  Oder. 

In  two  articles:  “The  Last  Exploits  of  Harald  Sigurt5sson  in 
Greek  Service,”  and  “Nabites  the  Varangian,”**  Sigfus  Blondal 
compares  and  explains  the  mutual  relation  between  the  Old 
Norse,  Greek,  and  Russian  sources.  PdlUtasvarf  he  explains  very 
plausibly  as  a  Russian  word,  while  he  interprets  the  Greek  name 
Nampites  as  Ndbitr  ‘Corpse  Biter.’  If  S.  Gutenbrunner  is  right 
in  “Der  Kult  des  Weltherrschers  bei  den  Semnonen  und  ein 
altnorwegischer  Rechtsbrauch,”**  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 

®  Eistorisk  Tidsskrift  (norsk),  1938,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  371-372. 

**  Classica  et  mediaevalia,  1939,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-26  and  145-167. 

«  APhSc,  1940,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  102-108. 
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curious  story  of  the  two  brothers  in  Naumudalr,  one  of  whom 
“tumbled  from  his  kingdom”  (“veltisk  or  konungdomi”)  to 
subject  himself  to  Haraldr  harfagri  (Hkr.,  Har.  hdrf.,  ch.  8,  Egils 
s.,  ch.  3).  Another  curious  story  in  Heimskringla  (Hdk.  gdd., 
ch.  12)  receives  comment  in  “Bjorn  at  Haugi,”^^  by  Jon  Johan- 
nesson,  who  suggests  that  this  Bjgrn  may  have  been  a  Swedish 
king  in  prandheimr  in  the  9th  century. 

In  K.  Malone’s  heroic-legend  studies:  “Hygelac,”*®  “Frea- 
waru,”“  “Swerting,”27  “Humblus  and  Lotherus,”^*  and  “Hag- 
bard  and  Ingeld,”^*  there  are  pertinent  references  to  and 
discussions  of  passages  or  persons  in  Ynglinga  saga,  SkjQldunga 
saga,  Hyndluljd'd,  Hervarar  saga,  porsteins  saga  bajarmagns,  Sqrla 
pdttr,  and  Vqlsunga  saga. 

Of  folkloristic  studies  concerning  the  sagas  J.  R.  Caldwell’s 
“The  Origin  of  the  Story  of  BQthvar-Bjarki”*®  is  most  ambitious. 
His  theory  is  that  the  story  of  Bjarki  was  originally  derived  from 
some  version  of  the  popular  folk  tale  “The  Two  Brothers”  and 
that  the  “Bear’s  Son”  motifs  which  it  contains  are  later  accre¬ 
tions  to  the  story,  and,  as  such,  of  no  consequence  for  the 
Beowulf  story.  In  “^Efint^raatvik  f  AutSunar  paetti  vestfirzka,”*' 
the  present  writer  argues  that  the  author  of  the  pdttr  probably 
knew,  and  in  part  used,  the  motif  of  ‘strokes  shared’  (cf.  J.  R. 
Reinhard,  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  1923,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
pp.  380-400). 

I  shall,  finally,  mention  here  two  studies  on  style  in  the 
sagas.  One  is  O.  Springer’s  “The  Style  of  the  Old  Icelandic 
Family  Sagas, an  excellent  survey  of  the  field.  The  other  is  a 
monograph:  Das  Prdsens  historicum  in  den  tslendinga  sqgur,  a 
Bonn  dissertation  by  W.  Lehmann  (Wurzburg,  1939).  He  finds 
prcesens  historicum  common  (up  to  55%)  in  the  oldest  works  (e.g., 

**  AfmalisrU  helga'd  Einari  Arndrssyni,  Reykjavik,  1940,  pp.  135-140. 

«  Engl.  Studies,  1939,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  108-119. 

»  ELH,  1940,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  39^. 

"  Germ.  Review,  1939,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  235-257. 

*«  APhSc,  1939,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  201-214. 

Essays  and  Studies  in  Honor  of  Carleton  Brown  1940,  New  York,  1940, 

pp.  1-22. 

«  AfnF,  1939,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  223-275. 

«  Skirnir,  1939,  Vol.  CXIII,  pp.  161-171. 

«  JEGP,  1939,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  107-128. 
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HeiSarvlga  saga),  but  rare  in  the  late  works  towards  1300  (e.g., 
Njdla,  14%,  Gunnlaugs  saga,  5%).  It  seems  therefore  that  he  has 
furnished  a  new  and  welcome  criterion  of  age. 

Though  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  I 
shall  here  mention  the  only  contribution  to  Old  Norwegian 
literature  that  I  have  come  across:  H.  Koch,  “Zum  Prolog  der 
Strengleikar.”®® 

Law  Studies 

Alfred  Schultze  has  written  a  substantial  monograph  on  Old 
Norse  matrimonial  law:  Zum  altnordischen  Eherecht  {Berichte 
iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Sachs.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften  zu 
Leipzig,  Philol.-hist.  KL,  91.  Bd.  1939,  1.  Heft).  J)6r?5ur  Eyjolfs- 
son  gives  a  survey  of  the  penal  law  in  Jdnsbdk:  “Refsirettur 
Jonsbokar.”®^  Gwyn  Jones  writes  on  “Fjgrbaugsgar?5r”®®  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  family  sagas 
nor  in  Sturlunga  to  show  that  the  fjgrbaugsgar'dr,  as  defined  in  the 
laws,  was  a  part  of  the  feud  procedure  in  the  period  870-1030, 
and  that  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  practical 
law  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

I  shall  mention  here  one  article  on  Old  Norwegian  law.  In 
“Ennu  en  Kristenrett  fra  gammelnorsk  tid,”®*  Jens  Arup  Seip 
argues  in  favor  of  a  late  date  (1340)  for  the  text  in  Norges  gatnle 
Love,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  160-182.  Formerly  it  was  held  to  be  from  1268. 

Scaldic  Poetry 

Ernst  A.  Kock  gives  a  summary  of  his  method  in  “Die 
Ausdeutung  der  altnorwegisch-altislandischen  Skaldendich- 
tung.”®^ 

Jan  de  Vries’s  paper,  “Een  skald  onder  de  troubadours,”®* 
throws  interesting  and  suggestive  light  on  the  development  of 
scaldic  poetry  in  the  12th  century.  De  Vries  discusses  Rggnval- 

«  ZfdPh,  1939,  Vol.  LXIV,  pp.  231-235. 

**  Afmcdisrit  helgad  Einari  Arndrssyni,  Reykjavik,  1940,  pp.  166-189. 

“  Medium  /Evum,  1940,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  155-163. 

>•  Bistonsk  Tidsskrift  (norsk),  1940,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  573-627. 

BeitrUge  zur  Runenkunde  und  nordiscken  Spraekwissenschaft,  Leipzig, 
1938,  pp.  134-146. 

Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  van  de  Koninklijke  Vlaamsche  Academie  voor 
Tool-  en  Letterkunde,  Nov.  1938,  Ledeberg/Gent,  1938,  pp.  701-735. 
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dur  jarl  kali  in  the  Orkneys  (ca.  1100-1158),  his  crusade,  his 
Narbonne  adventure,  and  the  HdUalykill  {clavis  pocMca),  which 
he  composed  in  collaboration  with  the  Icelander  Hailr  porarins- 
son.  In  this  clavis  poeiica,  de  Vries  sees  influence  both  of  medieval 
Latin  meters  and  of  medieval  Latin  rhetorics  (refrun  ‘antithesis’), 
just  as  he  finds  that  Rggnvaldr’s  well-known  sports  (cf.  “Tafl  em 
ek  grr  at  efla,”  etc.)  were  inspired  by  the  chivalric  fashions  of 
the  day.  Thus  the  Orkney  Islands  became  one  of  the  centers 
from  which  the  12th-century  renaissance  in  Icelandic  letters 
derived. 

Lee  M.  Hollander  continues  his  meritorious  translations  and 
comments  on  scaldic  poetry  in  “Sighvat  Thordson  and  his 
Poetry.”’®  In  this  article  he  gives  a  character  sketch  of  Sighvatr 
and  a  translation  of  most  of  his  poetry,  including  an  unabridged 
version  of  BersQglisvisur, 

Apart  from  these  articles  there  is  a  dearth  of  material.  I 
have  noted  only  two  works  on  two  different  strophes  of  the 
Norwegian  poet  Eyvindr  Skaldaspillir:  “  ‘Spiterne.’  Merknader 
til  ei  lausavise  av  Eyvind  Finnsson,”^®  by  H.  M.  Flornes,  and 
“Ei  lausavise  av  0yvind  Finnson,”^^  by  S.  D.  Midttun. 

Eddie  Poetry 

Interest  in  the  Eddie  poems  has  not  been  flagging.  The  old 
question  “Que  signifie  le  mot  ‘Edda’?”  is  answered  by  F. 
Wagner,^®  who  chooses  the  old  sense:  ‘grandmother.’ 

In  a  theater  oration  delivered  in  1922,  entitled  “Einfiihrung 
in  die  Edda,”^’  R.  A.  Schroder  beckoned  his  disillusioned  coun¬ 
trymen  towards  the  Eddie  myth  as  an  everlasting  fountain  of 
youth,  and,  judging  by  the  German  output  in  the  field,  it  looks 
as  if  his  call  had  been  heeded. 

Horst  Oppel,  in  “Lebensgeschichte  des  altgermanischen 
Gotterliedes,”^^  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  writing  a  literary 
history  of  the  mythological  poems — ostensibly  of  Germania  but 

>»  SSN,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  43-67. 

«  MoM,  1939,  pp.  15-16. 

«  MoM,  1940,  pp.  143-144. 

“  Revue  Beige  de  philologie  el  d'kistoire,  1939,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  962-964. 

^  Aufsdtze  und  Reden,  Berlin,  1939,  Vol.  II,  pp.  156-170. 

**  Zeitschrift fiir  Deutschkunde,  1940,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  305-320. 
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chiefly  of  the  poems  in  the  EAda.  His  results  are  meager.  Hans 
Naumann’s  essay  “Zur  altgermanischen  Gotterdichtung”^®  is 
more  limited  in  scope  but  offers  some  noteworthy  observations. 
Naumann  thinks  the  collector  of  Codex  Regius  has  admitted 
only  such  mythological  poems  as  reflect  the  sinister  background 
of  Ragnargk.  And  with  the  exception  of  Vglundarkvi'da,  which 
Naumann  considers  to  be  mythological,  the  collector  has  ex¬ 
cluded  poems  in  which  gods  and  men  have  dealings,  such  as 
Rfgspula,  the  story  of  porr  and  his  bucks  at  the  farmer’s,  a 
Faroese  folk  poem  of  the  18th  century  about  0?5inn,  p6rr,  and 
Loki  and  their  rescue  of  a  farm  boy  from  a  giant,  and,  finally, 
the  story  of  OSinn  and  the  Langobards,  told  by  Paulus  Diaconus. 
But  these  peculiar  facts  remain  unexplained.  W.  Mohr  has  col¬ 
lected  the  few  scraps  of  Germanic  cult  poetry  in  his  “Alt- 
germanische  Kultdichtungen.”^®  From  the  Old  Norse  he  cites 
Vglsa  pdttry  passages  from  Hdvatndl,  Sigurdrifumdl,  Hyndluljd'd, 
and  a  porr’s  prayer  in  scaldic  verse. 

Single  poems  are  treated  by  K.  Reichardt,  “Die  Liebesbe- 
schworung  in  Fqr  Skirnis,”*’’  and  by  A.  C.  Bouman,  “Vglundr 
as  an  Aviator.’’®*  Reichardt  claims  pre-Christian  origin  for  the 
love  spell,  while  Bouman  denies  any  flying  on  the  part  of  Vglundr 
in  Yglundarkvida,  which  he  considers  to  be  a  very  old  form  of  the 
legend.  His  arguments  seem  hardly  convincing,  and  he  does  not 
always  understand  the  text.  Here  I  shall  mention  Cupla  laoi  as 
Edda,  by  Padraig  de  Brun  (I  mBaile  Ata  Chat  [  =  Dublin]:  Faoi 
Comarta  Na  Dtri  Gcoinneal,  1940),  containing  Irish  translations 
of  Helgakvida  Hundingsbana  II  and  Yglundarkvida.  Knowing  no 
Irish,  I  can  comment  only  on  the  beauty  of  the  insular  type  and 
the  fine  typography  of  the  pamphlet. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heroic  poetry.  Th.  Frings  has  written 
a  comprehensive  study,  “Europaische  Heldendichtung,”®*  giving 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Slavonic 
heroic  poetry  in  the  period  1000-1400.  According  to  Frings, 

“  lieitrdge  zur  Rutunkunde  und  nordischen  Spracltwissenschafl,  Leipzig, 
1938,  pp.  147-154. 

“  ZeUschrifl fur  Deulschkunde,  1940,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  129  140. 

«  JFXiP,  19.39,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  481  495. 

“  AfnF,  1939,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  27  42. 

**  Ncophilologus,  1939,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  1-29. 
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common  European  culture  is  here  reflected  in  similar  literary 
forms  from  Spain  to  Russia.  He  has  also  things  to  say  on  the 
development  of  heroic  poetry,  things  which  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  but  too  long  to  be  here  quoted.  According  to  F.  R. 
Schroder,  “Ursprung  und  Ende  der  germanischen  Heldendich- 
tung,”*®  heroic  poetry  has  its  ultimate  roots  in  the  myths.  It 
arose,  he  says,  among  the  Goths,  who,  isolated  in  foreign  parts, 
forgot  their  religion  and  myths  and  began  to  believe  in  their  own 
might  and  main.  Schroder  warns  students  not  to  overlook  in¬ 
structive  parallels  of  development  from  myth  to  heroic  poetry  in 
India  and  in  the  Near  East.  Robert  Petsch’s  “Germanische 
Liederdichtung  in  der  Heldenzeit;  ein  typologischer  Versuch”®* 
is  not  a  typology  of  art  forms,  but  rather  a  history  of  the  ideas 
that  may  be  read  out  of  the  fragments  of  art  and  poetry  from 
the  earliest  Germanic  times  to  the  Eddas  and  sagas. 

In  my  last  review  of  this  literature  (SSN,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  p. 
143)  I  reported  on  W.  Mohr’s  interesting  efforts  to  establish  a 
German-Danish  origin  for  the  late  heroic  poems  of  the  Edda, 
which  Heusler  had  thought  of  as  an  Icelandic  Nachblute.  Now 
Mohr  continues  his  argumentation  in  “Wortschatz  und  Motive 
der  jiingeren  Eddalieder  mit  siidgermanischem  Stoff.”®^  The 
linguistic  material  that  he  here  brings  together  is  in  part  the 
same  as  that  of  Bugge’s  Studier,  but  while  Bugge  interpreted  this 
material  as  being  borrowed  from  England,  Mohr  believes  it 
comes  ftpm  Denmark-Germany.  At  any  rate  he  agrees  with 
Bugge  that  it  is  of  West  Germanic  origin.  His  views  are  shared 
by  H.  Kuhn,  who  culls  West  Germanic  metrical  elements  from 
Eddie  and  scaldic  poetry  in  his  “Westgermanisches  in  der  alt- 
nordischen  Verskunst.”®® 

Jan  de  Vries’s  monograph  on  Het  korte  Sigurdlied  {Mededeel- 
tngen  d.  kkl.  Nederlandsche  Akad.  v.  Wetenschappen,  Afd.  Let- 
terk.,  N.  R.  Deel  2,  Nr.  11,  Amsterdam,  1939)  takes  notice  of 
•Kuhn’s  and  Mohr’s  theories  about  the  Danish-German  influence 
in  the  late  heroic  poems.  De  Vries  sees  two  currents  of  European 

“•  GRM,  1939,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  325-367. 

“  GRM,  1939,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  85-100. 

“  ZfdA,  1939,  Vol.  LXXVI,  pp.  149  217. 

M  PBB,  1939,  Vol.  LXIII,  pp.  178-236. 
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literary  fashions  entering  Iceland  in  the  12th  century:  one  from 
Germany  by  way  of  Denmark,  the  other  from  France-England 
by  way  of  the  Orkneys  (R^gnvaldr  jarl  kali).  In  his  opinion 
Sigur'Sarkvida  en  skamtna  is  young,  perhaps  the  last  word  on  the 
Nibelungen  story  before  Gripisspd.  With  Ker  he  praises  the 
literary  excellence  of  the  poem,  which  he  finds  surprisingly 
modern  in  tone.  H.  Hempel’s  “Sigurds  Ausritt  zur  Vaterrache”®* 
plunges  deep  into  the  problems  of  interrelationship  between  the 
Old  Norse  and  the  German  Sigurd  poetry,  while  H.  de  Boor, 
posing  the  question  “Hat  Siegfried  gelebt?,”“  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion — in  opposition  to  Heusler  and  Schneider — that  Siegfried 
from  the  beginning  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  the  Burgundians. 
This  view  was,  by  the  way,  launched  by  G.  Schutte  as  early  as 
1917  (in  Edda,  VIII)  with  a  much  fuller  historical  documentation 
than  de  Boor  gives.  Caroline  A.  Brady  has  made  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  study  of  Ham'dismdl  in  three  articles:  “The  Date  and 
Metre  of  the  HamSismdl,”  “OtSinn  and  the  Norse  Jqrmunrekkr- 
legend,”  and  (with  A.  G.  Brodeur)  “SundrmoeSri — sammoeSra.”®* 
Miss  Brady’s  review  of  older  studies  is  especially  thorough,  while 
her  own  opinions  regarding  the  age  of  the  poem  (ca.  900),  its 
metre,  and  artistic  unity  are  well  taken.  She  makes  it  likely  that 
it  was  OtSinn — and  not  Jgrmunrekkr — who  gave  the  fatal  advice 
to  stone  Gudrun’s  sons  in  the  hall  of  the  Goths,  but  she  has  not 
succeeded  in  solving  the  crux  of  verse  22,  which  still  withstands 
all  attacks  of  scholarship.  Miss  H.  Reuschel’s  study  of  Ham'dis- 
mdl’s  structure  in  “Wie  ein  Fuss  dem  andern.  Zum  Aufbau  der 
Hambismdl”®’  agrees  in  fundamental  points  with  Miss  Brady’s 
views,  but  Miss  Reuschel  points  out  a  certain  similarity  to  the 
Mdrchen  “So  lieb  wie  Salz”  (Bolte-PoHvka,  Anm.  3,  pp.  305  ff.) 
and  to  the  story  of  King  Lear.  King  Lear’s  tragedy  comes  to  pass 
because  he  does  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  Cordelia’s  answer; 
the  tragedy  of  the  brothers  in  Hatn'dismdl  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  fail  to  understand  the  bastard’s  remark:  “sem  fotr  foeti.” 

Beitrdge  zur  Runenkunde  und  nordischen  Sprackivissenschaft,  Leipzig, 
1938,  pp.  155-169. 

“  PBB,  1939,  Vol.  LXIII,  pp.  250-371. 

w  JEGP,  1939,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  201-216;  PMLA,  1940,  Vol  LV,  pp. 
910-930;  and  SSN,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  133-137. 

«  PBB,  1939,  Vol.  LVIII,  pp.  237-249. 
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In  “The  Snake-Tower”®*  A.  H.  Krappe  traces  to  the  Orient 
the  theme  occurring  in  Atlakvida,  Atlamdl,  Vqlsunga  saga  (ch. 
37),  and  Oddrunargrdtr.  F.  O.  Schrader’s  “Beziehung  zwischen 
Edda  und  Veda”®*  is  a  corrective  to  H.  Lommel’s  article  in 
ZfdA,  1936. 

Comments  on  single  points  have  been  contributed  by  R. 
Meissner:  “Vgluspd  2,  5-8,”®®  T.  Wennstrom:  “Nigra  Edda- 
stallen,”®^  and  S.  Gutenbrunner:  “Eddica.”®*  Wennstrom  has  not 
always  understood  the  text. 

Anne  Holtsmark  has  written  a  very  illuminating  article, 
“Vefr  DarraSar,”®*  on  Darra5arlj6'5  and  the  word  darra'dr.  With 
full  use  of  realia  and  an  etymological  method  she  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  darra'dr  means  ‘a  pennant,  a  streamer,  flying 
from  the  staff  of  the  standard.’ 

In  conclusion  I  shall  mention  W.  H.  Vogt’s  “Altgermanische 
Druck-'Metrik’  ”®®  as  the  only  contribution  to  Germanic — and 
Eddie — metrics  that  I  have  encountered.  It  represents  a  reaction 
against  Heusler’s  Taktieren,  measuring  time  in  musical  bars. 
Instead,  if  I  read  him  rightly,  Vogt  scans  the  poetry  in  phrases 
according  to  the  natural  rhythm  of  speech  (“Kola  der  natiir- 
lichen  Rede”).  I  wonder  whether  Heusler’s  and  Vogt’s  methods 
are  anything  else  than  two  different  approaches  to  the  same 
thing. 

Mythology  and  Religion 

Of  all  foreign  writers  Bernhard  Kummer  stands  alone  in  his 
desire  not  only  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Old  Norse  philosophy, 
by  study  of  the  sagas,  but  also  to  realize  this  philosophy  in 
modern  life.  This  is  the  avowed  program  of  his  Herd  und  Altar. 
Wandlungen  altnordischer  Sittlichkeit  im  Glaubenswechsel.  Ein- 
leitung;  Bd.  I:  Personlichkeit  und  Gemeinschaft;  Bd.  II:  Der 
Machtkampf  zwischen  Volk,  Konig  und  Kirche  im  alien  Norden 
(Leipzig,  1933-1939).  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  warn  Americans 

«  SSN,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  22-33. 

»» ZJdA,  1940,  Vol.  LXXVII,  pp.  66-68. 

•«  ZJdA,  1939,  Vol  LXXVI,  pp.  218-221. 

M  AJnF,  1939,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  276-283. 

«  ZJdA,  1940,  Vol.  LXXVII,  pp.  12-25. 

•*  MoM,  1939,  pp.  74-96.  Cf.  also  “Tillegg”  MoM,  1940,  pp.  7-8. 

**  PBB,  1939,  Vol.  LXIV,  pp.  124-164. 
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against  his  Nazi  viewpoints,  but  these  should  not  blind  readers 
to  the  merits  of  the  book.  Hermann  Schneider’s  collective  work 
Germanische  AUertumskunde  (Miinchen,  1938)  contains  several 
interesting  articles,  of  which  “Glauben,”  by  Schneider  himself, 
and  “Sitte  und  Sittlichkeit,”  by  H.  Kuhn,  belong  here.  H.  de 
Boor  writes  about  “Dichtung,”  which  could  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  either  under  Eddie  or  scaldic  poetry  but  may  as  well  be 
included  here.  Both  Kuhn  and  de  Boor  are  heavily  indebted  to 
the  late  Andreas  Heusler. 

W.  Baetke  writes  of  “Altgermanische  Gottesverehrung  und 
Fr6mmigkeit,”“  beginning  with  Tacitus  and  ending  with 
Vgluspd.  F.  R.  Schroder,  in  “Germanische  Urmythen,”®*  juggles 
the  well-known  saying  “reynir  er  bjorg  p6rs”  (see  below)  into 
evidence  for  porr  as  a  god  of  fecundity,  explaining  that  tree 
names  often  stand  as  phallic  symbols.  With  more  plausibility, 
perhaps,  he  identifies  Gbinn  with  the  phallus  Vglsi  in  Vglsapdttr. 
The  descent  of  the  Vglsungs  from  0?5inn  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  if  OSinn  is  Vglsi,  we  understand  the  name  V^lsungs 
so  much  the  better.  In  this  connection  Schroder  has  some  valu¬ 
able  notes  on  the  Vglsunga  saga,  especially  the  barnstokkr  episode 
(he  reads  bran[d\stokkr  ‘sword  tree’).  In  “Matronenkult  und 
germanischer  Miitterglaube,”®^  H.  Hempel  discusses  nornir, 
valkyrjur,  fylgjur,  and  hamingjur. 

G.  T.  Flom  gives  a  concise  survey  of  the  subject  in  his  lecture 
“The  Drama  of  Norse  Mythology.”®*  Of  the  gods,  Loki  has 
especially  tempted  the  interpreters  and,  judging  by  the  various 
results,  he  must  have  played  his  tricks  on  some — or  all — of  them. 
H.  Schneider,  in  “Loki,”®®  believes  that  Loki  is  primarily  the 
demon  of  death,  responsible,  as  he  was,  for  Baldur’s  death  (which 
to  me  seems  to  be  rather  specious  reasoning).  In  “Mephistopheles 
und  Loki,”^®  W.  Mohr  compares  Loki  to  Faust’s  famous  com- 

“  Zeitschriftfur  Deutschkunde,  1939,  Vol.  LIII,  pp.  100-105. 

••  Arckiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  1938,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  201-236. 

”  GRM,  1939,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  245-270. 

«  SSN,  1939,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  135-157. 

••  Arckiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  1938,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  236-251. 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Liter aturwiss.  und  Geistesgeschichte,  1940, 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  173-200. 
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panion,  finding  the  similarity  considerable.  The  late  F.  S. 
Cawley  has  in  two  articles,  “Loki  und  *Tek)>tr,  ein  bisher  un- 
bekannter  indogermanischer  Gott”  and  “The  Figure  of  Loki  in 
Germanic  Mythology,”^*  combined  the  old  trickster  with  the 
giant  pjazi  and  the  Hindu  god  Tva§tr,  who  stole  the  soma  drink 
of  the  gods.  S.  Gutenbrunner  points  to  a  possible  parallel  to  the 
name  of  Fenrir  the  wolf,  Loki’s  offspring,  in  “Fanesii  und  Fen- 
rir.”^*  According  to  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  4,  95,  the  Fanesii  were  a 
tribe  on  the  North  Sea. 

Widely  at  variance  with  Schroder’s  phallic  context  is  Magnus 
Olsen’s  interpretation  of  “Reynir  er  bj^rg  pors.”^®  He  points  out 
that  the  bark  of  the  reynir  (sorbus  aucuparia)  is  valuable  fodder 
in  hard  winters  in  Norway. 

Archeological  researches  concerning  heathen  temples  in  Ice¬ 
land  are  not  very  numerous.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
W.  Gehl’s  “Untersuchungen  im  alten  Godentum  der  Dalverjar”^^ 
is  the  fact  that  he  identifies  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the  South 
of  Iceland  with  the  old  Raubfellingahof.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
the  first  time  a  cave  has  been  considered  to  be  so  used. 

Rummer’s  book,  mentioned  above,  deals  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  clash  between  the  old  and  the  new  faiths  in  the  North. 
That,  too,  is  the  subject  of  H.  Ljungberg’s  book,  mentioned  in 
my  last  report,  now  available  in  a  German  translation:  Die 
nordische  Religion  und  das  Christentum.  .  .  .  Ubersetzt  v.  H.  W. 
Schomerus  (Giitersloh,  1940).  Ljungberg  furnishes  a  good  cor¬ 
rective  against  Rummer’s  all  too  German  viewpoints,  but  both 
authors  are  berated  by  Nordal  (in  Hrafnkatla,  see  above  p.  48) 
for  their  very  imperfect  source-criticism.  H.  Naumann,  in 
“Germanen  im  Glaubenswechsel,”^®  treats  the  impact  of 
Christianity  on  the  individual,  exemplified  by  Clodwig  (497), 
Rjartan,  Hallfrebr,  Hrafnkell,  Hrolfr  kraki,  and  Hdkon  jarl. 

”  PBB,  1939,  Vol.  LXIII,  pp.  457-464  (and  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  206)  and  The 
Harvard  Theolog.  Review,  1939,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  309-326. 

«  ZfdA,  1940,  Vol.  LXXVII,  pp.  25-26. 

”  MoM,  1940,  pp.  145-146. 

«  Mannus,  1939,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  50-76. 

Deutsche  Vierleljahrschrift  fiir  Literaturwiss.  und  Geistesgeschic/Ue,  1939, 
« Vol.  XVII,  pp.  277-300. 
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K.  Bondevik  treats  holidays,  old  and  new,  but  mostly  church 
holidays,  in  “H^gtider  i  Noreg  og  pi  Island.”™  B.  Dickins  surveys 
“The  Cult  of  S.  Olave  in  the  British  Isles,”^^  while  F.  P.  Magoun, 
Jr.,  follows  an  Icelandic  abbot  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  “The 
Rome  of  Two  Northern  Pilgrims:  Archbishop  Sigeric  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Abbot  Nikulas  of  Munka)>vera.”^®  Catholic  rites  are 
elucidated  in  GutSbrandur  Jonsson’s  “Almenn  kirkjubaen,  marty- 
rologium  og  messudagakver  a  Islandi  fyrir  siSaskifti.”^*  The 
church  prayer  of  the  Skalholt  diocese,  in  AM  687,  4to  (MS  ca. 
1500),  is  here  printed  with  comments.  G.  Jonsson  thinks  that  it 
is  ultimately  derived,  through  Rabanus  and  Pseudo-Florus, 
from  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Language 

Though  the  times  do  not  seem  to  be  propitious  for  linguistics, 
the  output  of  articles  in  this  field  seems  to  have  held  its  own 
during  the  period  we  are  treating.  Oxford  University  Press  has 
put  out  a  reprint  (with  the  most  disturbing  typographical  errors 
of  the  first  edition  corrected)  of  the  late  E.  V.  Gordon’s  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Old  Norse  (London  and  New  York,  1938).  It  is  still  the 
best  available  Old  Norse  beginners’  book  in  English. 

G.  T.  Flom  has  given  a  fine  summary  “On  the  History  of 
Views  about  the  Vowel  System  of  Old  Norse.”®®  As  an  Icelander, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  use  of  the  Modern 
Icelandic  pronunciation  in  teaching  Old  Icelandic.  I  admit  that 
this  pronunciation  does  distort  the  truth,  but  no  one,  even  in 
Iceland,  is  taught  to  consider  it  as  the  Old  Icelandic  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Besides,  the  influence  of  the  student’s  native  tongue 
(German,  English,  or  Danish)  necessarily  affects  to  some  extent 
the  theoretically  true  Old  Norse  pronunciation.  The  most  un¬ 
fortunate  by-product  of  the  theoretic  Old  Norse  pronunciation 
is,  however,  the  fact  that  it  overemphasizes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Old  and  Modern  Icelandic,  as  Flom’s  comparison  with  Old 
and  Modern  English  shows  most  unequivocally.  For  it  is  a  hard 

"  Aarets  Il^jtider  (^Nordisk  Kultur,  Vol.  XXXII),  Kjibenhavn,  1938,  pp. 
89-112. 

’’  Saga-Book  of  the  Viking  Society,  1940,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  53-80. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  1940,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  267-289. 

Afmcdisrit  helgati  Einari  Arndrssyni,  Reykjavik,  1940,  pp.  103-125. 

»« JEGP,  1939,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  549-567. 
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scientific  fact  that  there  is  no  linguistic  barrier  between  the 
Modern  Icelandic  child  and  the  Edda.  Compare  the  inability  of 
the  Modern  English-speaking  college  student  to  understand 
Beowulf,  nay,  even  Chaucer.**  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  the 
aspiration  of  every  serious  student  of  Old  Icelandic  to  go  to  Ice¬ 
land  and  there  study  the  language,  which  is  precisely  what  many 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  field  since  Rask  have  done.  It  should, 
from  this  point  of  view,  be  considered  an  advantage  if  one  could 
teach  the  modern  pronunciation  in  connection  with  the  old  texts. 

Apart  from  Flom’s  article  there  is  nothing  on  phonology 
except  A.  M.  Sturtevant’s  “Critical  Notes  on  Old  Norse  Phonol¬ 
ogy,”**  where  the  form  tnullaugr  is  a  lapsus  calami  for  mullaug. 

There  are  several  articles  on  morphology.  H.  Kuhn,  writing 
on  “Die  altnordischen  Infinitivi  Praeteriti,”**  considers  myndu 
the  oldest  preterit  infinitive  of  an  auxiliary  in  the  Germanic 
languages.  The  type  fdru,  found  exclusively  in  poetry,  may  be 
from  the  same  time.  The  infinitives  munu  and  skulu  are  formed 
after  the  pattern  of  myndu  and  skyldu.  A.  M.  Sturtevant  treats 
the  same  verbs  in  “The  Future  Auxiliaries  Gothic  haban  and  Old 
Norse  munu,”^  pointing  out  the  connection  with  Late  Latin 
habere  and  OHG  eigan;  he  might  have  added  Old  Icelandic  eiga 
in  a  similar  sense.  Studies  in  specialized  use  of  the  plural  are  I. 
Lundahl’s  “Studier  over  bruket  av  pluralis  hos  substantiv  i 
fornvastnordiskan  och  fornsvenskan”*®  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant’s 
“Certain  Types  of  Collective  Plurals  in  the  Elder  Edda.”**  Lun- 
dahl  bases  his  study  on  the  following  West  Norse  texts:  the 
Eddie  poems  complete,  an  extensive  selection  from  scaldic  poetry, 
Egils  saga,  Eyrbyggja  saga,  Grettla,  Laxdcela,  apart  from  the 
examples  taken  from  Fritzner’s  Ordbog.  A.  M.  Sturtevant  has, 
moreover,  written  three  more  articles  on  morphology:  “Analogi¬ 
cal  Weak  Preterite  Forms  in  Old  Icelandic,”**  “Analogical 

**  Cf.  my  remarks  in  “Some  Notes  on  E.  Prokosch’s  A  Comparative  Ger¬ 
manic  Grammar  .  .  .  ,”  JEGP,  1941,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  38-47. 

«  Language,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  344-346. 

“  ZfdA,  1939,  Vol.  LXXVI,  pp.  122-148. 

M  MLN,  1938,  Vol.  LIII,  pp.  423^25. 

“  AfnF,  1939,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  43-120. 

**  Germanic  Review,  1939,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  126-137. 

”  Language,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  48-52. 
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Formations  in  Old  Norse”  (  (1)  gen.  sg.  -ss  for  -s,  (2)  loss  of  j 
before  a  in  yo«-stems),®*  and  “The  Shift  of  Gender  in  the  Old 
Icelandic  Words  for  the  Seasons  of  the  Year.”®*  Sturtevant  be¬ 
lieves  that  vdr — feminine  according  to  East  Norse  evidence — was 
influenced  by  the  neuter  dr  and  then  in  turn  affected  the  origi¬ 
nally  masculine  sumarr  and  hauhtr.  Only  vetr  remained  masculine. 

There  are  only  two  syntactic  studies:  A.  M.  Sturtevant’s 
“The  Position  of  the  Verb- Adverb  Locution  with  Reference  to  the 
Verb  in  the  Elder  Edda,"*'^  a  statistical  investigation  showing  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  types,  and  A.  Western’s  “Tillegg  til 
streiftog  i  gammelnorsk  syntax,”®*  a  useful  compilation. 

A  solitary  semantic  contribution  is  Halldor  Halldorsson’s 
Um  hluthvdrf  {Studia  Islandica,  6,  Reykjavik,  1939).  It  is  a 
popular  presentation  of  what  the  Germans  call  ‘Bedeutungs- 
unterschiebung’  (Wellander)  or  ‘Bedeutungswandel  infolge  von 
Sachwandel’  (Sperber),  with  examples  from  Old  and  Modern 
Icelandic. 

The  study  of  names  is  fairly  well  represented.  In  his  book 
The  Old  Germanic  Principles  of  Namegiving  (Baltimore,  1939), 
H.  B.  Woolf  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  Scandinavian  names, 
mostly  from  Ynglinga  saga.  He  uses  the  same  material  in  his 
“The  Naming  of  Women  by  the  Continental  Germans,”®*  show¬ 
ing  such  alliterative  combinations  as  mother — son:  Vana — 
Vanlandi;  mother — daughter :Alof — Yrsa;  and  father — daughter: 
Hggni — Hildr.  Dorothy  Whitlock  has  published  “Scandinavian 
Personal  Names  in  the  Liber  Vitae  of  Thorney,”®®  an  interesting 
list  of  names  dating  from  the  10th  or  the  11th  century. 

The  place  names  of  Iceland  are  the  subject  of  a  special  article, 
“Island”  in  Stednavne  (Nordisk  Kultur,  Vol.  V,  K^benhavn  .  .  .  , 
1939,  pp.  60-65),  by  Olafur  Larusson.  He  surveys  not  only  the 
names  themselves,  but  also  earlier  works  on  the  subject. 

There  are,  finally,  a  few  articles  treating  single  words.  Of 
these  I  have  noted:  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  “A  Derivation  of  the  Old 

**  Language,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  160-161. 

«•  SSN,  1939,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  275-278. 

»«  SSN,  1940,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  1-21. 

«  MoM,  1939,  pp.  17-22. 

Studies  for  William  A.  Reed,  Louisiana  State  Univ.  Press,  1940,  pp.  3-15. 

”  Saga-book  of  the  Viking  Society,  1940,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  127-153. 
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Norse  Word  Vot'd,  a  Poetic  Designation  for  ‘Woman’  (cf. 
Icel.  verja:  Goth,  wasjan)  and  “The  Doublets  Old  Icelandic 
Skyti:  Skytja,  ‘Shooter,  Marksman’  ”;•*  F.  Mezger,  “O.  Icel. 
seg(g)ja,  OHG.  sagen,  OE.  secg(e)an,  a  Verb  of  the  First  and 
Third  Weak  Class  and  the  -eiofe:  e-Formation  of  the  Third 
Weak  Class”;**  F.  P.  Magoun,  Jr.,  “On  Six  Old  Icelandic 
Words’’*^  (borg,  dagr,  ker,  ndl,  umskur'dr,  blaungaz);  Alexander 
Johannesson,  “Torskilin  or(5  i  fslenzku”**  (A  tnld'di- Hamlet, 
fjalfr,  fr6n,  Ubarn,  hraunsna);  J.  M.  Echols,  “Old  Icelandic 
tein-'^^  (in  teinceringr,  borrowed  from  OE  ten);  G.  P.  Harbitz, 
“Svinfylkingen”'®*  (criticism  of  learned  interpretations,  from 
a  military  point  of  view);  G.  Turville-Petre,  “Liggja  fylgjur 
hfnar  til  Islands”**^  (“Your  destiny  belongs  to  Iceland,”  Ork- 
neyinga  saga,  ch.  VI);  and,  finally,  Magnus  Olsen,  “Kggurbarn 
og  kggursveinn”^®*  (a  ‘swaddled-bairn’  in  the  terminology  of  the 
giants). 

M  SSN,  1939,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  158-159. 

MLN,  1939,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  445-447. 

»•  AfnF,  1939,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  209-222. 

”  MLN,  1940,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  596-598. 

’*  Afmcelisrit  helgaHS  Einari  Arndrssyni,  Reykjavik,  1940,  pp.  1-8. 

•»  JEGP,  1940,  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  184-188. 

MoM,  1939,  pp.  139-155. 

Saga-book  of  the  Viking  Society,  1940,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  119-126. 

««  MoM,  1940,  pp.  9-16. 


TYPES  OF  REDUNDANCY  IN  SWEDISH 

Martin  Soderback 

North  Park  College 


Jn  D.  A.  Sund6n’s  Svensk  sprdklara  we  read  as  follows:^ 

Genom  karleken  till  starka  uttryck  nyttjar  samtalsspr&ket  vida  oftare  Hn 
normalprosan  tautologier  ....  I  synnerhet  nyttjar  samtalsspr&ket  upprepning 
av  en  satsdel  genom  ett  pronomen  1.  upprepning  av  en  negation,  bida  foreteel- 
senia  frammande  for  normalprosan,  t.  e.  Pojken  han  va  slug  1.  Pojken  va  slug  han. 
De  va  en  morsk  piga  de.  Ja  vet  inteja.  Inte  ville  han  gd  inte. 

Speaking  of  the  same  topic  Adolf  Noreen  says:* 

En  vida  starkare  efifekt  an  genom  sammankoppling  av  synonymer,  varpi 
jag  nu  anfort  exempel,  erh&lles  genom  upprepning  av  alldeles  samma  ord  eller 
fras,  allts&  tautologien  i  formellt  avseende  driven  till  sin  spets  ....  Aven  har 
traffa  vi  asyndetiska  fbrbindelser  (d.v.s.  utan  ocK)  i  mangd.  I  sa  fall  kunna  de 
ifr&gavarande  uttrycken  placeras  antingen  &tskils,  t.ex.  “jag  vet  nog  jag,” 
eller — vilket  ar  det  ojamfbrligt  vanligaste — efter  vartannat,  t.ex.  “hor  du,  du!” 

A.  L.  Elmquist  makes  the  following  statement 

Observe  the  redundant  personal  pronoun,  in  accordance  with  usage  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  spoken  language.  Of  this  there  are  two  types;  (1)  Du  dr 
inte  dum  du.  (Similarly  any  personal  pronoun.)  Karl  (or,  den  ddr  pojken)  dr  inte 
dum  han.  (2)  Karl  (or,  den  ddr  pojken)  han  dr  inte  dum.  Type  1,  in  which  the  real 
subject  may  be  either  a  personal  pronoun  or  a  noun,  occurs  a  few  times  in  the 
■poems:  jag  rokte  “Gdvle  vapen”  jag  (19).  In  type  2  the  subject  is  a  noun,  and  the 
personal  pronoun  precedes  the  definite  form  of  the  verb:  De  sdgner  .  .  .  de 
stamma.  When  the  subject  has  no  other  modifiers,  the  personal  pronoun  follows 
immediately  after  the  noun:  Sandels  han  satt  i  Pardala  by  (XI,  1).  Examples  of 
type  2  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  poems. 

The  two  types  described  by  Elmquist  and  by  him  designated 
as  types  1  and  2  occur  in  all  three  quotations,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  their  different  natures.  The  reader  gets  the  impression 
that  both  have  the  same  value,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
A  survey  of  examples  shows  that  type  2  lacks  the  force  charac¬ 
teristic  of  type  1.  The  two  type-examples  (1,  jag  rokte  ‘‘Gavle 

>  Stockholm,  29  ed.,  1937,  p.  283. 

*  Spridda  studier,  fdrsta  samlingen.  Andra  upplagan,  Stockholm,  1912,  pp. 
65-<56. 

*  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  Fdnrik  Stdls  sdgner,  ed.  Elmquist,  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  Revised  edition,  1936,  p.  168. 
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vapen''  jag  and  2,  Sandels  han  salt  i  Pardala  by)  will  illustrate  the 
point.  The  first  sentence  is  the  utterance  of  a  self-satisfied  young 
student  who  contrasts  himself  with  an  old  decrepit  soldier  whom 
he  has  just  met.  He,  the  student,  fills  his  meerschaum  with  choice 
tobacco  while  the  old  soldier  can  at  best  afford  coarse  leaf  tobacco 
and  often  has  to  be  satisfied  with  moss.  The  line  is  pregnant 
with  the  sophomoric  boasting  which  permeates  the  poem  at  this 
point.  The  effect  is  accentuated  by  the  repeated  jag;  removal  of 
the  last  pronoun  would  (aside  from  considerations  of  meter  and 
rhyme)  definitely  weaken  the  line.  In  the  second  example  han  is 
non-committal;  it  adds  no  emphasis,  and  the  reader  feels  that 
the  colloquial  usage  is  followed  here  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
meter.  However,  if  we  change  the  second  example  from  type  2 
to  type  1  and  read  Sandels  salt  i  Pardala  by  han,  something  ad¬ 
ditional  is  expressed  {han  sail  inte  i  n&got  undangomt  torp,  utan  i 
Pardala  stoUa  by  or  han  salt  i  Pardala  by  och  befallde,  medan  de 
andra  slogos  mot  ryssen).  Either  Sandels  or  the  location  or  some 
aspect  of  the  situation  could  be  stressed.^ 

It  is  more  difl&cult  to  point  out  such  definite  effects  in  the 
examples  cited  by  Sunden.  His  first  two  sentences,  though  be¬ 
longing  to  separate  types,  do  not  contrast  so  sharply  as  do  Elm- 
quist’s  examples.  The  third  sentence  is  an  example  of  strength¬ 
ened  affirmation.  The  fourth  suggests  hesitation,  but  it  might 
offer  other  possibilities  in  connected  discourse,  while  the  last 
one  brings  out  the  “of-course-not”  feeling.  The  weaker  effect  of 
these  isolated  sentences  would  indicate  that  repetition  does  not 
by  its  own  virtue  create  an  effect  similar  to  that  noticed  in  jag 
rokte  “Gavle  vapen”  jag,  said  by  the  boasting  student.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  examples  shows  that  repetition  does  not  create  any¬ 
thing  new,  but  accentuates  something  already  existing.  If,  for 
example,  we  read  the  isolated  sentence  Vi  dga  ju  kuUuren,  vi, 
som  vuxit  frdn  hedenhos,  its  effect  on  us  is  vague.  However,  when 

*  Since  type  1  adds  something  to  the  sentence,  it  does  not  result  in  redun¬ 
dancy  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
stylistic  device.  It  is  with  this  reservation  that  “redundancy”  is  used  in  the  present 
discussion.  At  this  point  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Noreen,  ibid., 
p.  83,  lists  the  following  practical  uses  of  tautolog>':  “lara  sig  n&got:  larjungens 
st&ndpunkt;  tydliggora  sin  mening  for  andra:  lararens  st&ndpunkt;  gora  effekt 
och  gripa  ihorarens  kansla:  konstnarens  st&ndpunkt.” 
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in  Froding’s  Vulkanisk  grund,  a  poem  apparently  suggested  by 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605,  we  find  that  these  are  the  words  of 
the  English  nobility,  described  as  haughty,  we  feel  that  the  line 
is  a  decidedly  vivid  expression  of  haughtiness.  By  experiment 
we  also  find  that  elimination  of  the  second  vi  weakens  this  ex¬ 
pression.  The  following  quotations  are  submitted  as  examples  of 
instances  in  which  the  repeated  pronoun  (type  2)  heightens  the 
effect:  Han  var  min  fader,  han}  Jag  dr  en  fattig  gosse,  jag,  som 
dier  andras  trod.*'  Jag  dr  en  fattig  krigargosse,  jag,  for  mig  finns 
ingen  nodJ  Men  grevinnan  hade  roligt  hon.  ...  *  Men  skdlen  f  or 
kvinnan,  den  tog  han  allvarsamt  denJ  Han  dr  inte  som  gamle 
prosten  han,  som  man  kunde  tala  med.  Han  kndpper  av  en  innan 
man  har  borjat}'^  Din  stackars  mor  har  inte  sett  ndgot  annat  dn 
Vdrmland,  honJ^  Skjutande  happen  ifrdn  sig  med  vdmjelse,  spot- 
tade  han  ut:  “Ar  du  hemma  hdr,  du,  drdng?"^^  Du  kan  visst  skjuta 
du,  Rundquist,  som  ingen  bossa  har  kvar. . . Dut  Ja,  dr  du  pastor 
du,  och  har  dlgskog,  du?  Kanske  du,  som  inte  jagat  skulle  ha  varit 
pd  festmiddan,  va?^*  Of  these  the  first  three  stress  pride,  the  next 
three  stress  affirmation,  the  seventh  expresses  pity,  while  the 
last  three  are  expressions  of  contempt. 

Changing  jag  rdkte  “Gdvle  vapen”  jag  to  jag,  jag  rokte  ‘'Gdvle 
vapen”  produces  a  curious  exception  to  type  1.  The  change  does 
not  nullify  the  second  jag  and  does  not  put  it  in  the  same  category 
as  han  in  Sandels  han  satt  i  Pardala  by.  The  two  consecutive 
jag’s  accentuate  something  in  the  sentence  but  the  accent  is  not 
on  pride  as  in  the  original  line,  but  seems  instead  to  be  on  antith¬ 
esis:  jag,  not  han.  We  then  have  a  sentence  formally  belonging 

‘  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  Soldatgossen,  a  poem  expressing  the  intense 
patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Finnish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Finnish-Russian 
war  of  1808-1809. 

•  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  Soldatgossen. 

’  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  Soldatgossen. 

•  Selma  Largerlof,  Gosta  Berlings  saga. 

•  Strindberg,  Overtro. 

Elin  Wagner,  Svalorna  flyga  hogt,  Stockholm,  1929,  p.  126. 

“  Selma  Lagerlof,  Gosta  Berlings  saga. 

*•  Strindberg,  Hemsohorna. 

**  Strindberg,  Hemsohorna. 

**  Strindberg,  Pastorns  dig. 
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to  type  2,  but  its  effect  is  that  of  type  l.“  Where  the  idea  of 
antithesis  is  present,  it  may  be  stressed  by  contiguous  repeti¬ 
tion.  Compare  the  following:  Jag  tdnkte  dd,  jag  vet  ej  vad,  var 
stundom  dngslig,  stundom  glad;  men  mor,  hon  grdt  ire  dar  d  rad, 
sd  blev  hon  lagd  pd  bdr}^  Och  han  dt  ihjdl  sig  Pd  jldsk  och  potatis 
och  hon,  hon  dt  grot  sd  hon  dogJ^  I  spisen  ett  stdcke  frd  brasa  satt 
katten  d  tvdtt’  sej  i  syna,  som  jdmt  han  va  van;  katta  ho  Idg  md  tre 
onger  i  hatten.  .  ,  .  “Froken  kundeju  ha  slagit  ihjdl  sig.”  “Ja,  det 
kanske  inte  hade  varit  sd  tokigt ...”  sa  hon  halvhogt.  Kalle 
svarade  inte,  han  visste  inte  vad  han  sktdle  sdga.  Han  reagerade 
mot  det  ddr.  Otaliga  gdnger  hade  han  sjdlv  tdnkt:  det  f  dr  gd  som  det 
vill — det  fdr  barka  dt  helvete,  gdrna  for  mig.  Men  det  var  inte  livet 
han  hade  menat.  Han  hade  aldrig  tdnkt:  jag  kan  lika  gdrna  do  nu. 
Leva  hade  han  dndd  alltid  velat,  hur  galet  det  dndd  gdtt  fdr  honom. 
Men  frdken,  hon.  .  .  .  '* 

Not  all  cases  of  redundancy  fit  into  the  patterns  outlined 
above,  there  are  exceptions  and  many  borderline  cases.  Some¬ 
times  a  sentence  lacks  any  element  which  would  lend  itself  to 
intensification,  and  then  even  type  1  is  purely  redundant.  In 
general,  however,  type  1  accents  something  in  the  sentence, 
while  type  2,  except  in  cases  of  antithesis,  lacks  any  such  force. 

“  This  clash  of  types  is  not  entirely  surprising.  Noreen  reports,  ibid.,  p.  67, 
three  striking- exceptions,  in  which  tautology  weakens  rather  than  intensifies  the 
statement.  Hesays:“Icke  fullt  likartat  ar  forh&llandet  med  v&ra  svarspartiklar. 
Ty  om  det  ar  ofomekligt,  att  virt  tal  anmarkningsvart  ofta  lyder  budet  att 
vara  “ja  ja”  och  “nej  nej,”  s&  ar  harvid  dock  att  marka,  att  de  allra  fiesta  av 
dessa.  ja  ja,  jo  jo  och  nej  nej  (man)  betyda  n&got  vasentligt  annat  an  ett  for- 
starkt  eller  nej.  Ja,  man  kan  rentav  saga,  att  tautologien  har  undantagsvis 
Astadkommer  en  verkan  alldeles  motsatt  den  sedvanliga,  i  det  att  Ja  ja  och  jo  jo 
snarast  betyda  ‘kanhanda,’  nej  nej  daremot  ‘kanhanda  icke.’” 

“  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg,  Soldaigossen. 

Froding,  De  bondsndle. 

**  Fredrek  p&  Ransatt,  Kbke. 

Gosta  Gustaf-Janson,  Gubben  kommer,  Stockholm,  1934,  p.  45. 


LONGFELLOW’S  INTEREST  IN  SCANDINAVIA 
DURING  THE  YEARS  1835-1847 


George  L.  White,  Jr. 

Amherst  College 

IN  JUNE  1835,  when  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  stepped 
off  the  boat  at  Copenhagen,  he  entered  a  new,  inspirational 
world.  For  out  of  Copenhagen  and,  later,  all  Scandinavia  there 
came  experiences  which  were  to  remain  with  him  all  his  life, 
experiences  the  recollection  of  which  were  to  serve  as  a  stimulus, 
time  and  again,  for  his  poetry  and  prose.  The  mind  of  the  young 
man  who  walked  ashore  that  summer  day  was  alert,  eager  to 
participate  in  and  ready  to  store  away  everything  that  Scandi¬ 
navia  had  to  offer.  He  had  come  to  Scandinavia  for  knowledge, 
he  planned  to  leave  it  with  understanding. 

There  was  a  careful  plan  underlying  Longfellow’s  activity  in 
Scandinavia.  He  was  more  than  a  traveller.  He  was  a  student,  a 
man  intent  on  the  process  of  saturating  his  mind  with  all  that 
Scandinavia  was.  He  had  his  eye  upon  the  future,  so  he  gathered 
impressions  as  the  usual  tourist  gathers  curios.  He  travelled 
through  the  country-side,  noting  the  pines  and  the  firs,  the  red 
houses,  the  light-haired  boys,  the  summer  nights,  in  other  words, 
the  rural  scene.  But  he  let  the  country-side  do  more  than  pass 
from  his  eyes  into  his  Journal.  He  photographed  it  for  his 
memory’s  sake.  He  deliberately  familiarized  himself  with  both 
the  interior  and  the  exterior  life  of  Scandinavia  so  that  whenever 
he  needed  to  call  upon  his  memory  for  inspiration,  that  memory 
would  not  fail  him. 

Stockholm  came  after  his  visit  in  the  country.  In  the  city 
he  changed  his  tactics.  He  sought  out  the  intellectual  and  social 
life  as  eagerly  as  he  had  the  peasant  life.  In  Stockholm  he  met 
Berzelius,  Liljogren,  Mellin,  the  poet-clergyman,  Arfwedson,  and 
Baron  Stackelbach.*  These  men  stimulated  his  linguistic  interest 
and  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  languages.  Professor  Lignel  of 
the  University  of  Upsala  taught  him  Swedish.  Mellin  taught  him 
Finnish.*  Back  in  Copenhagen  in  September,  he  took  Danish 

*  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (Boston,  1886),  Vol.  I, 

p.  206. 
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lessons  from  Bolling,  delved  into  Icelandic  with  Rafn  and 
Magnussen  (the  accent  is  Longfellow’s)  and  visited  the  great 
treasures  and  book  rooms  of  the  museums  and  libraries.® 

Language  led  him  into  literature.  He  learned  all  he  could 
about  Tegner,  Bishop  of  Vexio,  whom  he  called  “the  one  great 
poet  of  Sweden.”  He  became  acquainted  with  Tegner’s  “noblest 
work,  Frithiofs  Saga.”*  He  heard  of  other  Swedish  poets;  for 
example,  Franz6n,  Stagnelius,  Bellman,  Atterbom,  and  Nican- 
der.®  They  reintroduced  him  to  the  Scandinavian  setup,  thus 
completing  the  cycle  of  his  plan  of  study:  the  rural  scene,  the 
people,  the  cities,  the  social  and  intellectual  world,  the  language, 
and  then  the  literature.  All  these  different  avenues  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Scandinavia  yielded  clear  impressions,  which  he 
stored  away  in  his  memory  and  notebook.  The  experiences  of 
the  trip  bound  these  impressions  together  in  his  mind.  Later, 
as  this  paper  purposes  to  show,  these  impressions  could  be  called 
forth  whenever  the  poet’s  mind  was  stimulated  by  an  immediate 
experience  or  by  a  slow  accumulation  of  e.xperiences.  Then  the 
impressions  showed  an  immediate  effect  upon  his  writing.  For 
example,  before  Longfellow  had  left  Stockholm  for  Holland  a 
casual  experience  had  set  this  mental  process  to  work,  resulting 
in  his  first  poem  on  Scandinavia:  the  translation  of  Kong 
Christian.  Some  strolling  musicians  in  a  coffee  house,  singing  the 
air  of  “Kong  Christian,”  stimulated  him  to  look  up  Evald’s  words 
and  to  translate  them  into  English.  Before  he  had  left  for 
America,  he  had  put  to  use  his  careful  plan.  The  scene,  the 
people,  and  the  language,  in  combination  with  a  stimulus, 
brought  forth  poetic  results. 

In  October  1836  Longfellow  returned  to  America.  The  im¬ 
mediate  spell  of  Scandinavia  was  removed  forever;  he  never 
went  back.  Now  began  the  need  to  rely  upon  his  stored  impres¬ 
sions,  the  need  to  put  into  effect  his  carefully  pursued  plan  of 
study.  By  December,  established  at  Harvard  University,  Long¬ 
fellow  had  begun  to  prepare  his  lectures  on  German  literature, 
to  be  given  the  following  summer.*  In  this  group  of  lectures  he 


» Ibid.,  p.  209. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

‘  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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included  the  “new  feathers  in  his  cap  .  .  .  Danish  and  Swedish.”^ 
At  the  same  time  he  began  work  on  Tegner,  for  on  March  22, 
1837,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would  have,  in  the  July 
North  American  Review,  “two  articles”:  “one  on  the  legend  of 
Frithiof,  a  Swedish  poem;  the  other  on  a  book  entitled  Twice 
Told  Tales, — a  beautiful  work  by  a  classmate  of  mine,  N.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  of  Salem.”* 

Thus  less  than  a  year  after  his  visit  to  Scandinavia  Long¬ 
fellow  had  written  his  first  important  work  on  the  North.  This 
article,  a  combination  of  a  preface,  a  translation,  and  some  of 
Longfellow’s  own  experiments  in  versification,  again  reveals  the 
poet’s  attitude  toward  his  material  on  Scandinavia.  He  needed 
some  external  stimulus  to  make  him  write:  a  trip  to  Scandinavia, 
seeing  a  skeleton,  reading  a  book,  climbing  a  bell  tower,  hearing 
a  song.  To  sustain  the  impetus  for  any  length  of  time  he  needed 
a  well-filled  memory,  ready  with  experiences  that  could  be  called 
forth  at  very  short  notice.  In  “Frithiof”  he  utilized  his  memory 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  this  article,  introducing  Tegner  to  the 
American  public,  illustrated  how  much  material  Longfellow  had 
absorbed  from  Scandinavia.  He  prefaced  his  work  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Swedish  country-side,  the  same  which  he  had  seen 
in  1835.  This  preface  served  two  purposes:  It  was  an  excellent 
introduction  to  a  work  not  known  in  America,  and  it  helped 
Longfellow  to  refresh  his  memory.  Then  he  translated  parts  of 
the  saga  to  be  included  in  his  final  versifications,  which  revealed 
his  ability  to  render  the  native  spirit  of  the  foreign  work. 

His  memory  proved  useful  in  his  first  article  on  Scandinavia. 
It  was  to  prove  so  again  and  again.  It  is  clear  that  throughout 
his  life  his  experiences  in  Scandinavia  served  to  stimulate  his 
poetic  emotions.  These  emotions,  once  aroused,  were  intensified 
by  study,  reading,  and  hard  work.  This  study  created  more 
emotions,  until  finally  the  combination  of  experience,  emotion, 
and  knowledge  impelled  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  create.  This 
article  on  “Frithiof”  was  so  infused  with  the  true  sympathy  of 
the  scholar-traveller-poet  that  it  not  only  brought  forth  praise 
from  Tegner  himself  but  also  became  a  powerful  factor  in  direct- 

^  Letter  to  George  W.  Greene,  Feb.  1, 1837;  tWrf.,  p.  249. 

» Ibid.,  p.  251. 
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ing  the  attention  of  American  writers  to  Scandinavia.  News  of 
its  reception  reached  Bishop  Tegner,  who  wrote,  July  10,  1841: 

...  I  rejoice,  of  course,  to  find  my  poems  reproduced  in  so  admirable  a 
manner,  and  particularly  for  a  nation  which  I  value.  . . .  Among  the  four  or  five 
translations  of  Frithiof  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  there  is  none  as  yet  with 
which  I  have  been  fully  satisfied,  e.xcept  the  Herr  Professor’s.  Where  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  understood  the  meaning,  which  has  not  always  been  the  case,  the  trans¬ 
lation  has  often  suffered  from  ignorance  of  technicalities,  or  insufficient  command 
over  his  own  language.  . .  .  Before  all  I  place  the  Herr  Professor’s,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  understanding  of  the  original  and  versification.  The  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  translation  is  that  it  is  not  complete;  and  to  this  I  take  the  pleasure 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Herr  Professor,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  the 
[itc]  Frithiof  is  well  translated  into  at  least  one  language.* 

There  is  no  better  way  to  illustrate  how  Longfellow’s  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  towards  Scandinavian  themes  than  to  re¬ 
view  the  history  of  the  experiences  which  produced  the  ballad 
“The  Skeleton  in  Armor.”  On  May  12,  1837,  Longfellow  sent  his 
father  a  list  of  his  proposed  lectures.  Of  these,  numbers  five  and 
six  were  to  be  on  Swedish  literature.*®  On  May  25,  1837,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  that  he  had  begun  to  deliver  his  lectures.**  Then 
came  a  blank  for  one  full  year.  Settling  in  the  Craigie  house  and 
doing  his  academic  chores,  he  put  aside  all  contemplation  of 
Scandinavia  until  May  3,  1838,  when  he  wrote: 

It  is  raining,  raining  with  a  soft  pleasant  sound.  I  cannot  read,  I  cannot 
write, — but  dream  only.  The  visits  of  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the  coming  and 
going  of  strange  and  foreign  fantasies,  have  left  my  mind  ajar,  and  it  swings  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind  of  various  opinions.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  old  Northern 
Sagas,  and  thinking  of  a  series  of  ballads  or  a  romantic  poem  on  the  deeds  of  the 
first  bold  viking  who  crossed  to  this  western  world,  with  storm-spirits  and  devil- 
machinery  under  water.  New  England  ballads  I  have  long  thought  of.  This  seems 
to  be  an  introduction.  I  will  dream  more  of  this.*’ 

The  experience  that  here  directed  his  attention  to  the  North 
is  easy  to  trace.  He  had  been  reading  ballads  in  his  German 
course,  and  he  had  been  spending  part  of  April  in  preparing  an 
article  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature  for  the  North  American  Review. 

’  Samuel  Longfellow,  Final  Memorials  (Boston,  1887),  pp.  15-16. 

**  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeUow,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 

Ilnd.,  p.  253. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.  286. 
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It  is  an  easy  step  from  Beowulf  to  the  vikings.  A  second  experi¬ 
ence,  which  came  May  28,  1838,  must  have  strengthened  this 
first  one.  For  on  that  day  Longfellow  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  N.  H.  Julius  in  Hamburg,  containing,  among  remarks  about 
books  and  friends,  this  passage:  “Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Marsh,  in  Burlington,  Vermont?  He  is  the  most  eminent  Scandi¬ 
navian  scholar  I  have  met  with  in  America.”** 

But  lectures  interfered.  The  mind  of  Longfellow,  following 
more  persistent  stimuli,  became  concerned  with  A  Psalm  of  Life 
and  Hyperion.  The  latter  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  time 
between  September  13  and  December  18,  1838.**  Then  in  April 
1839  there  came  another  of  those  faint,  but  important,  calls 
from  the  North.  A  letter  from  Baron  von  Ramm,  Baltisport, 
Russia,  mentioned  a  house  “upon  a  high  shore”  and  a  window 
that  looked  “far  over  the  lovely  blue  sea  and  upon  every  ship 
that  passes  to  the  Bay  of  Finland.”*®  What  the  effect  of  such  a 
slight  hint  was,  is  difficult  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that  on  May 
24,  1839,  Longfellow  told  Felton  of  his  plan  to  write  “a  heroic 
poem  on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  in  which 
the  Round  Tower  at  Newport  and  the  Skeleton  in  Armor  have 
a  part  to  play.”**  Then  he  added,  “the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  like  it.” 

Scandinavia  is  persisting.  The  Journal  for  September  17  gives 
the  following  list  of  proposed  literary  plans: 

History  of  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine;  a  series  of  sketches. 

Count  Cagliostro;  a  novel. 

The  Saga  of  Hakon  Jarl;  a  poem.” 

Then  on  December  17  Longfellow  learned  of  shipwrecks  on  the 
coast,  of  twenty  bodies  washed  ashore  near  Gloucester,  of  a  reef 
called  Norman’s  Woe,  and  of  the  schooner  Hesperus.  He  wrote: 
“I  must  write  a  ballad  upon  this;  also  two  others, — ‘The  Skeleton 

» Ihid.,  p.  288. 

”  Ihid.,  pp.  296  fl. 

» Ihid.,  p.  322. 

Ihid.,  p.  323. 

”  Ihid.,  p.  332. 
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in  Armor,’  and  ‘Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’.”*®  The  past,  his  poetic 
plans,  and  the  association  of  ideas  from  letters  and  books  were 
being  fused  together  by  the  forceful  experience  of  actual  dis¬ 
aster.  His  mind  was  eager  to  create. 

On  December  30, 1839,  he  wrote  “The  Ballad  of  the  Schooner 
Hesperus,”  not  “by  lines  but  stanzas.”**  Thus  the  most  persist¬ 
ent  experience  was  cast  first.  The  “Skeleton”  was  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  Journal  or  in  letters  until  Samuel 
Ward  wrote,  November  25,  1840,  asking  to  see  a  copy  of  “The 
Skeleton  in  Armor.”*®  If  the  ballad  had  been  completed  by  this 
date,  the  Journal  does  not  disclose  the  fact.  Perhaps  it,  too,  had 
sung  itself  into  being  “by  stanzas.”  When  it  did  appear,  however, 
in  the  January  1841  number  of  Knickerbocker’s  Magazine,  it 
further  demonstrated  how  easily  suggestions  took  the  poet  back 
to  his  experiences  in  Scandinavia,  whenever  these  suggestions 
were  sufficiently  stimulating. 

Longfellow  wrote  Ward,  December  1,  1840:  “I  will  read  you 
the  ‘Skeleton  in  Armor,’  which  is  too  long  to  copy.  ...  At 
present,  my  dear  friend,  my  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  poetry.”**  To 
his  father  he  made  the  same  confession: 

Have  written  a  translation  of  a  German  ballad,  and  prepared  for  the  press 
another  original  ballad,  which  has  been  lying  by  me  some  time.  It  is  called  “The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,”  and  is  connected  with  the  old  Round  Tower  at  Newport. 
This  skeleton  in  armor  really  exists.  It  was  dug  up  near  Fall  River,  where  I  saw 
it  some  two  years  ago.  ...  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of  oneof  theoldNorthem 
sea-rovers,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  tenth  century.  Of  course  I  make  the 
tradition  myself;  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  whole  a  Northern 
air.« 

That  he  had  succeeded  in  “giving  the  whole  a  Northern  air” 
is  attested  by  the  poem  itself  and  by  the  mild  tempest  it  created 
among  his  friends.  Ward  read  it  to  Halleck,  the  poet,  who  re¬ 
marked:  “There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  language.”*®  Sumner 

« Ihid.,  p.  337. 

Ibid.,  p.  339. 

»®  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

« Ibid.,  p.  365. 

« Ibid.,  p.  366. 

» Ibid.,  p.  367. 
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and  Felton  did  not  agree  with  Halleck,^  but  Longfellow  thought 
so  much  of  the  poem  that  he  considered  using  its  title  for  his  next 
book  and  changed  his  mind  only  because  the  other  poems  in  the 
proposed  volume  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  pages.“ 
The  ballad  did  spread  like  “wild-fire,”  as  Ward  had  predicted, 
and  became  almost  an  infallible  talisman  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
the  North.  Even  Poe,  though  with  reservations,  commented 
favorably:  “Upon  the  whole,  there  are  fewer  [«c]  truer  poems 
than  ‘The  Skeleton  in  Armor.’ 

The  “Skeleton”  not  only  mirrored  antiquity  but  also  linked 
itself  with  Frithiofs  saga  and,  through  that,  with  Longfellow’s 
experiences  in  Scandinavia.  Everything  Longfellow  wrote  about 
Scandinavia  goes  back  step  by  step  until  it  ultimately  rests  upon 
the  experiences  of  his  1835  trip.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
“Skeleton”  with  “Frithiof”  will  disclose  some  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  transference  of  ideas.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Longfellow  explicitly  states  that  such  a  skeleton  had  been  dug 
up  near  Fall  River,  one  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea 
came  from  Tegner’s  line,  “Washed  up  by  the  tide,  the  bones  of 
the  outlaw’d  Viking  may  lie.”  Certainly  the  winter  scene  and 
skates  skimming  over  the  “half-frozen  sound”  suggest  many 
similar  lines  from  Tegner.  Stanzas  seven,  ten,  and  eleven,  with 
their  description  of  the  shield-decorated  hall,  are  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  “Frithiof.”  Likewise,  the  picture  of  the  peaceful  land, 
in  stanzas  thirteen  and  fourteen,  seems  like  a  vague  reflection 
of  Tegn6r’s  “The  Parting.” 

In  fact,  the  “Skeleton”  was  such  an  important  link  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  own  chain  of  impressions  from  the  North  that  it  led  him 
to  a  consideration  of  the  King  Olaf  story.  In  the  volume  of  poems 
called  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems,  1841,  there  is  a  poem,  “The 
Elected  Knight,”  which  Longfellow  said  he  took  from  Nyerup 
and  Rahbek’s  Danske  Viser  fra  MiddelalderenP  This  is  a  ballad 
about  King  Olaf  riding  forth  to  battle,  and  it  is  the  first  result  of 

“  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  383  and  387. 

**  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Works,  Harper’s  Edition,  Vol.  VI,  p.  215. 

See  Riverside  Edition  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  p.  608. 
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Longfellow’s  interest  in  the  Olaf  legend,  an  interest  beautifully 
reflected  in  his  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  1863. 

The  year  1841  was  a  Scandinavian  one  for  Longfellow.  In 
October,  Samuel  Ward  had  written  urging  the  poet  to  translate 
Tegner’s  poem  N attvardsbarnen.  In  his  reply,  October  24,  1841, 
Longfellow  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Tegner  praising 
the  translation  of  “Frithiof”  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
would  find  more  time  for  translations.  “After  this  kind  letter,” 
Longfellow  continued,  “can  I  do  less  than  over-set  the  Nattvards- 
barnen?”^^  He  set  to  work  that  very  evening  and  added  twenty- 
six  lines  to  the  nine  he  had  already  translated  at  Ward’s  earlier 
suggestion.^*  The  translation  of  the  lines  progressed  rapidly — by 
November  3  he  had  the  “children  more  than  half  done,”  and  by 
Saturday  night,  November  6,  he  had  finished  the  poem.*®  Then, 
without  waiting  for  his  pen  to  dry,  he  began  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Ward,  in  which  he  wrote:  “The  poem  is  indeed  very  beautiful; 
and  in  parts  so  touching  that  more  than  once  in  translating  it  I 
was  blinded  with  tears. 

It  was  Longfellow’s  recollection  of  the  Swedish  rural  scene 
that  made  him  so  sympathetic  with  the  “Children.”  Translating 
this  poem  was  like  editing  his  own  youthful  experiences.  Profes¬ 
sor  Lieder,  writing  about  the  Longfellow-annotated  copy  of 
N attvardsbarnen  in  the  Craigie  house,  shows  with  what  ease 
Longfellow  “over-set”  the  poem.  From  October  28  to  November 
6,  1841,  the  poet  wrote  from  ten  to  seventy  lines  daily.  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  in  the  midst  of  many  other  things,  he  wrote  the  last  fifty- 
one  lines  of  the  poem.** 

Though  he  hesitated  about  publishing  his  “doubtful  hexam¬ 
eters,”  Longfellow  finally  included  the  poem  in  the  volume 
Ballads,  and  Other  Poems.  Then  he  did  a  very  significant  thing. 
He  reprinted,  as  a  preface  to  the  “Children,”  the  picture  of 

**  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Vol.  I,  p.  385;  see 
above,  page  73,  for  Tegn6r’s  letter. 

« Ibid.,  p.  386. 

«» Ibid.,  p.  387. 

Ibid. 

*•  Paul  H.  Lieder,  Poems  by  Tegner,  Scandinavian-American  Classics  (1914), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  XXIV-XXV. 
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Sweden  which  he  had  already  written  as  a  preface  to  his  article 
on  “Frithiof”  of  the  year  1837.  He  did  this  because  there  was  a 
perfect  sequence  in  his  memory:  Place,  people,  and  study  were 
interwoven  in  his  mind.  One  impression  suggested  another. 

Poe  was  right  when  he  said  in  his  “Essay  on  Longfellow’s 
Ballads”:  “  ‘The  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper’  is,  beyond 
doubt,  a  true  and  beautiful  poem  in  great  part,  while  in  some 
particulars  it  is  too  metaphysical  to  have  any  pretension  to  the 
name.”®*  But  the  metaphysics  were  Tegn^r’s,  the  spirit  Long¬ 
fellow’s.  Both  elements  were  so  successfully  linked  with  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  poem  that  preface  and  translation  blended 
together  to  make  another  important  contribution  to  America’s 
understanding  of  Scandinavia. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  Longfellow  went  abroad  for  the  “water 
cure”  at  Marienberg,  near  Boppard  on  the  Rhine.  On  June  11, 
he  went  to  St.  Goar  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Freiligrath, 
whom  he  “found  writing  in  a  very  pleasant  room  overlooking  the 
Rhine.”®*  Scandinavia  must  have  entered  into  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  on  July  20  Freiligrath  received  a  letter  from  Long¬ 
fellow  thanking  him  for  his  translation  of  “The  Skeleton  in 
Armor.”  On  August  6  Longfellow  called  Samuel  Ward’s  attention 
to  the  translation  and  added:  “It  will  appear  in  a  few  days  in 
the  Morgenhlait,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.”®® 

Before  returning  to  America  Longfellow  received  other  re¬ 
minders  of  Scandinavia.  On  September  16, 1842,  Charles  Sumner 
wrote  him  from  Boston  saying  that  the  English  Monthly  Review 
for  August  had  “filched”  his  article  on  “Frithiofs  Saga.”  “I 
shall  expose  it  in  the  ‘respectable  Daily,’” he  adds.®*  On  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  Longfellow  wrote  Freiligrath  that  he  had  discovered  a 
paragraph  on  English  hexameters  in  the  Magazin  fiir  auslandische 
Litteratur,  which  gave  an  extract  from  his  own  translation  of 
Tegn6r.*®  But  nothing  came  of  these  experiences,  and  when 
Longfellow  returned  to  America  in  December,  his  slavery  poems 

«  Poe,  Works,  Vol.  VI,  p.  386. 

**  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Vol.  I,  pp.  401  and  406. 

“  Ihid.,  pp.  409  and  412. 

>•  Ibid.,  p.  414. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  414-415. 
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were  uppermost  in  his  mind,  while  Scandinavia  was  hidden  in 
the  recesses. 

Contemporary  problems  were  so  troublesome  in  1842  that  it 
took  a  very  strong  stimulus  to  direct  Longfellow’s  attention  to 
Scandinavia  again,  for  the  impressions  from  his  Northern  ex¬ 
perience  had  become  almost  entirely  effaced.  But  Carey  and 
Hart’s  proposal  for  an  edition  of  poems,  to  be  called  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,  furnished  the  required  stimulus.  Longfellow 
began  work  on  this  volume  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  two  years 
before  it  was  published.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  volume  was  to 
give  translations  of  the  best  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
poems  as  well  as  examples  from  seven  other  languages,  Long¬ 
fellow’s  attention  was  quite  naturally  turned  toward  the  litera¬ 
ture  he  had  learned  to  admire. 

Perhaps  it  was  during  the  careful  preparation  of  this  book 
that  he  discovered  Jens  Immanuel  Baggesen’s  “Da  Jeg  Var 
Lille.”  For,  according  to  Samuel  Longfellow,  the  poet  translated 
this  into  “Childhood”  in  1844.®*  This  poem  shows  a  change  in 
the  poet’s  attitude  toward  Scandinavia.  It  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem  that  attracted  him,  not  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  a  foreign  language  or  the  product  of  a  country  he  had  once 
visited.  In  “Childhood”  he  reveals  himself  as  a  mature  writer 
looking  back  on  days  when  “gold  and  Greek  and  love”  were  un¬ 
known,  when  wishing  for  a  star  was  getting  it,  when  youth  was 
enchanting.  This  is  the  first  poem  to  indicate  how  Longfellow’s 
experiences  in  Scandinavia  were  being  blurred  by  the  years. 
Scandinavia  was  for  him  not  a  foreign  source,  a  library  of  refer¬ 
ence,  it  was  a  part  of  his  youth. 

The  poem  “To  an  Old  Danish  Song  Book”  carried  on  the 
mood  of  “Childhood,”  a  mood  that  must  already  have  had  its 
inception  in  Longfellow’s  mind  when  he  translated  “The  Child¬ 
ren.”  On  October  6,  1845,  Longfellow  wrote  this  poem,  perhaps 
because  he  had  discovered  just  such  a  book  in  his  own  library, 
a  book  he  had  purchased  in  Denmark  ten  years  before.  On  that 
day  he  wrote  in  his  Journal:  “F’s  birthday.  I  ought  to  have 
written  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  wrote  the 

Ihid.\  see  bibliography  of  the  second  edition. 
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song  without  rhyme,  To  An  Old  Danish  Song-book.”®*  On  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  he  retouched  the  poem,  adding,  “What  is  said  of  the  scald 
(stanza  10  and  following)  refers  of  course  only  to  some  of  the 
melodies,  which  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hakon 
Jarl,  or  older. More  important  than  this  historical  reference, 
which  goes  back  to  his  early  idea  about  writing  a  poem  on 
Hakon  Jarl,  is  the  fact  that  the  poem  depicts  the  joy  of  travel 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  passing  of  the  years,  two  emotions  which 
had  become  indubitably  linked  with  his  memory  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Journal  for  September  11,  1847,  reveals  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  Scandinavia:  “Reading  Andersen’s  Story  of  My  Life 
has  inspired  me  again  for  Danish  literature,”  and  he  remembers 
his  travels: 

Autumn  always  brings  back  very  freshly  my  autumnal  sojourn  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  delightfully  mingled  with  bracing  air  and  yellow  falling  leaves.  I  have 
tried  to  record  the  impression  in  the  song  ‘To  An  Old  Danish  Song-book.’" 

Thus  by  1845  Scandinavia  had  become  a  remembrance  of  his 
youth.  The  freshness  of  the  North  was  the  freshness  of  being 
young.  People  had  been  kind,  he  had  been  young,  poetry  had 
been  his  immediate  interest.  Although  he  never  returned  to 
Scandinavia,  he  always  preserved  the  illusion. 

From  the  summer  of  1846  only  a  few  scattered  experiences 
are  worth  recalling.  One  of  these  experiences  is  “F’s”  reading  of 
King  RSnS’s  Daughter,  June  16,  “a  lyric  drama  from  the  Danish 
of  Henrik  Hertz,  by  Jane  Chapman;  a  copy  of  which  the  transla¬ 
tor  has  sent  me.  It  is  a  short  but  beautiful  piece,  in  a  single  act 
. .  .  .”^  The  meeting  with  Bayard  Taylor,  September  14,  1846, 
may  have  been  another  stimulating  experience,  for  Taylor  was 
just  back  from  Europe,  where  he  had  met  Freiligrath  and  talked 
much  about  the  Northland.^®  It  is  also  significant  that  on  the  last 
day  of  1846  he  wrote  in  his  Journal:  “Like  Denmark’s  spectre 
king,  with  motion  slow  beckons  the  young  year.”^^ 

**  Ihid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  22.  The  “F.”  here  refers  to  his  wife,  Frances. 
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The  year  1846  was  also  the  year  of  the  composition  of  Evange¬ 
line.  A  certain  group  of  Scandinavian  scholars  has  insisted, 
with  justification,  that  the  peaceful  scene  of  Acadia,  as  presented 
in  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline,  is  really  a  reproduction  of  the 
Sweden  which  Longfellow  saw  in  1835.  Thostenberg^*  argues  that 
Longfellow  not  only  used  his  recognized  sources,^®  but  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Tegner’s  poetry  as  well.  Professor  Lieder®’  concludes 
that  Longfellow  “copied  consciously  or  unconsciously  peasant 
life  as  he  knew  it  in  Sweden.”  Another  writer®*  compares 
Evangeline  with  Frithiofs  saga,  showing  how  many  details  are 
similar.  But  in  Evangeline  definite  influences  of  Sweden  cannot 
be  detected.  Instead  of  Sweden  as  the  rural  setting  one  might 
with  equal  justification  conclude  that  Longfellow  had  in  mind 
Granada,  Madrid,  France,  or  even  New  England,  for  his  early 
Journal  contains  many  descriptions  of  these  places  which  read 
like  the  opening  of  Evangeline.  However  that  may  be,  the  point 
in  question  is  that  Evangeline  is  the  product  of  a  well-stocked 
memory  attempting  to  mirror  a  picture  of  youth.  It  is  the 
memory  of  youth  that  makes  Sweden  and  Acadia  similar. 

During  1847  the  only  experiences  that  revived  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  image  in  the  poet’s  mind  were  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Tegn6r  and  some  reading.  On  April  5,  1847,  Longfellow  wrote: 
“Death  of  Tegner.”®’  On  September  11,  Copenhagen  came  back 
to  him  while  he  was  reading  Andersen’s  Life.  Copenhagen  sug¬ 
gested  Oehlenschlager’s  lyrics,  and  he  looked  them  over,  regret¬ 
ting,  at  the  time,  that  he  had  not  made  the  poet’s  acquaintance.®® 
On  October  14  he  wrote:  “Went  to  town,  after  finishing  a  poem 
on  Tegner’s  death,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Norse  poetry.”®*  Thus, 
upon  first  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Swedish  poet,  Longfellow 

“  Edward  Thostenberg,  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XIX  (1908),  p.  301. 

“  Raynal’s  History;  Halliburton’s  Statistical  Account;  Watson’s  Annals  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Historical  Collection  of  Pennsylvania;  Darby’s  Geographical 
Description  of  Louisiana. 

”  Lieder,  op.  cit.,  p.  XX. 

Publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study, 
Vol.  II  (1915),  pp.  165  ff. 

**  Samuel  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Vol.  II,  p.  85. 

‘o  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

» Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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delayed  the  composition  of  his  poem  until  he  had  received  the 
required  stimulus  by  reading  Scandinavian  things.  He  needed  to 
employ  his  method  of  study  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  emotion. 
Finally,  months  later,  in  the  midst  of  seeing  Evangeline  through 
the  press,  memory,  reading,  and  feeling  all  came  together,  and 
he  was  able,  in  “Tegner’s  Drapa,”  to  pay  his  tribute  to  Tegner. 

The  force  that  brought  his  impressions  together  must  have 
been  the  actual  reading  of  Tegner’s  poetry.  For  the  “Drapa”  is 
one  continuous  “echo”  from  Tegner.  Many  of  the  ideas  expressed 
in  “Frithiof”  and  the  “Children”  are  fused  into  the  “Drapa.” 
But,  again,  the  value  of  the  poem  lies  not  so  much  in  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  its  sources  as  in  the  way  it  demonstrates  how  keen  was 
Longfellow’s  memory  of  Scandinavia. 

These,  then,  are  the  Scandinavian  experiences  which  in¬ 
fluenced  Longfellow’s  mind  during  the  years  1835  to  1847.  A 
glance  at  them  reveals  how  many  times  during  these  years  some 
letter,  book,  friend,  or  twist  of  the  imagination  furnished  the 
impetus  for  his  writing  about  the  North.  They  reveal  the  scholar 
using  a  deliberately  planned  method  to  provide  inspiration  for 
his  muse.  They  portray  a  man  who  is  different  from  the  school¬ 
boy’s  picture  of  the  poet  sitting  under  the  great  oak  in  the  front 
yard.  They  reveal  a  man  who  was  as  curious  as  an  adolescent, 
interested  in  everything  that  his  eye  could  see,  his  mind  retain, 
and  his  heart  enjoy.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  man  who  is  determined 
to  keep  his  experiences  fresh  through  intelligent  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures.  Scandinavia  was  an  important  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  to  his  mind,  as  important  to  him  as  was  his  youth, 
as  important  to  his  poetry  as  was  any  other  stimulus  he  ex¬ 
perienced. 


THE  SUPERLATIVE  OF  ADJECTIVES  WITH 
MOJLIG  in  SWEDISH 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

The  commonest  type  for  the  superlative  of  adjectives  used 
with  mdjlig'^  is  represented  by  the  following  sentences:  Han 
placerade  dem  sd  att  de  skulle  ta  den  minsta  tnojliga  plats.  De 
dvlas  att  mot  hogsta  mbjliga  betalning  Idmna  sdmsta  mbjliga  arbete. 
A  following  noun  does  not  have  the  suffixed  definite  article.® 
Occasionally  the  superlative  that  precedes  mdjlig  is  without 
an  ending,  that  is,  it  is  an  adverb.  Han  hade  satt  i  system  att 
hdrda  sig  med  de  kallast  mbjliga  bad.  Intdget  i  Greiz  var  det  prakt- 
fullast  mbjliga.  Sd  fbrkortade  han  vilan  till  det  minst  mbjliga.  .  .  . 

Sometimes,  instead,  it  is  mbjlig  that  is  put  in  the  superlative 
and  used  as  an  adverb;  this  precedes  the  adjective,  which  is  in 
the  positive  degree.®  Valda  blevo  .  .  .  den  senare  med  den  mbjligast 
knappa  majoritet  (Schiick).  Skillnaden  i  uttalstid  blir  ganska 
obetydlig  dven  vid  jdmfbrelse  mellan  den  mbjligast  korta  och  mbjli¬ 
gast  Idnga  kvantitet  (Noreen).  Vid  mbjligast  hastiga  tempo 
(Noreen).  Att  pd  mbjligast  enkla  och  Idtta  satt  meddela  tankar 
(Noreen).^ 

*  For  adverbs  the  pattern  may  be  illustrated  by  fortast  mojligt. 

*  VV’hile  no  example  with  a  noun  having  the  sufB.xed  definite  article  has  come 
to  my  attention,  such  very  probably  occur. 

’  Note  the  authors  of  the  examples  here  given.  Olof  Ostergren,  in  Xusvensk 
ordbok  (Stockholm,  1915-),  besides  examples  of  the  commonest  type,  cites  under 
tnojUg:  “  .  .  .  med  m-ast  minsta  fbrlust.  Pi  kortast{e)  m-a  tid.  Med  m-ast  fi 
omstigningar.  M-ast  minga  fullstiindiga  irgdngar.”  But  N.  Linder,  in  Regler  och 
rid  angiende  svenska  sprikets  behandling  i  tal  och  skrift  (Stockholm,  3  ed.,  1908, 
p.  167),  says:  “Mbjligast  begagnas  oriktigt  i  sddana  uttryck  som  ‘mojligast  basta 
(storsta,  viirsta’  o.d.).  Det  bor  beta  allra  bast  1.  basta  mbjliga.”  And  Gideon 
Danell,  in  Svensk  spriklira  (Lund,  2  ed.,  1932,  p.  49),  says:  “.Att  skriva,  sisom 
ofta  numera  brukas,  ‘(de)  mojligast  fullstandiga  uppgifter,  mojligast  stora  eller 
storsta  skyndsamhet,’  ar  icke  logiskt  berattigat.  V'ad  man  avser  att  uttrycka 
ar  icke:  ‘(de)  fullstandiga  uppgifter,  som  mojligast  (!)  kunna  ^istadkommas,’ 
utan:  (de)  fullstandigaste  uppgifter,  som  ISro  mojliga  (att  dstadkomma)’  o.s.v.” 

This  type  occurs  also  with  adverbs:  mbjligast  kortfattat,  cited  by  Ostergren, 
loc.  cit. 

*  Cf.  the  use  of  an  adverbial  phrase  in:  De  dro  grundade  pi  den  engelska 
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Related  to  the  use  of  superlatives  with  mojlig  is  their  use  with 
tdnkbar}  Som  om  den  storsta  tdnkbara  lycka  hade  hdnt  henne.  Det 
var  det  bdsta  tdnkbara  skridskofore.  Det  dr  betecknande,  att  skalden 
i  denna  senare  diktning  i  allmdnhet  vdljer  den  konstlosaste  tdnkbara 
form  utan  sdvdl  meter  som  rim.  Umgdnget  med  en  dylik  mdngsidig 
personlighet  var  sdledes  den  bdsta  tdnkbara  skolan  (note  the  suf¬ 
fixed  definite  article)  for  en  begdvad  yngling. 

Also  the  superlative  preceding  tdnkbar  is  sometimes  an  ad¬ 
verb.  Bertil  hade  fdtt  den  snabbaste  och  bdst  tdnkbara  behandling. 
For  att  bliva  den  bdst  tdnkbara  personifikationen  (note  the  suffixed 
definite  article)  av.  .  .  . 

No  example  has  been  encountered  with  tdnkbar ast  followed 
by  the  positive  of  the  adjective.® 

mttoden,  som  i  motsais  till  den  franska,  gdr  ul  pi  en  i  nwjligaste  mitto  mild  behand¬ 
ling.  In  place  of  mitto,  also  min  is  employed. 

*  This  use  of  tankbar  is  mentioned  neither  by  Linder  nor  Danell.  Ostergren’s 
Nusvensk  ordbok,  at  least  as  available  in  this  country,  has  not  yet  reached  this 
word. 

•  It  is  also  possible  to  express  in  other  ways  the  idea  conveyed  by  these 
phrases  with  mojlig  and  tankbar .  Han  .  .  .  skrev  in  protokollet .  .  .  med  si  tydlig 
handstil  som  mbjligt.  Det  dr  det  bdsta,  som  kan  tdnkas  {som  man  kan  tdnka  sig). 
Equivalent  in  meaning  are  also  allra  with  the  superlative  and  the  superlative 
followed  by  the  phrase  i  vdrlden.  In  the  case  of  adverbs  one  can  also  say:  Han 
sprang  si  fort  som  mijligt. 
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